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In t±ie present critical study I have endeavoured to 
highlight a critical study of R.K. Narayan's fictic® and the 
element of local colour featuring in his worics* Ihe world of 
Harayan*s fiction is relatively free frcan the terrible priva- 
tions and agcsiies, political conflicts and economic depression 
Born and brought up in South India and settled as a writer of 
in Mysore Naravan is today a v^ishing breed of Indo- 


In the first chapter of this study I have given a brief 
of Indo-Anglian fiction and pointed out how R.K .Narayan 
,n writing for the last fifty years with equal courage 
;al±ty. Among his contemporary writers it is cnly 
> a full time author having no ulterior 


motive 


In the Second Chapter I have eraphasi 
tic»s and brought out his evolution as a wr 
He is a traditional storyteller who has rera 
in his vision and has never endeavoured to 
popular mode of ficticsi inclusive of sex, v 
animosity# conmunalism and parochialism. 


I have brought to light his corale 
o.rii;tation and the texture cf his 


pc ose. 



The fourth and fifth chapters are the heart cf th 
thesis as they deal with the element of local colour aijd i 
hypothetical region of l^lgudi* In his thirte^ novels Mj 
emerges as indomitable f orceenlivened with enchanting mytl 
reality. It is cxx account of the creaticn cf this hypothe 
region of ^ialgudi that Narayan has been able to provide tt 
glimpse cf miniature Indian cn one hand rooted in ancient 
culture of the vedas# the Ramayana and the Mahabharat- 


«-ue sxjTttj cnaprer x nave endeavoured to point out 
how R.K .Narayan has been narrating the stories of Hindu middle- 
class people of South India, reflecting a positive view c£ life 
and ccntinuing Indian atmosphere in his worses and descriptiois* 


The seventh chapter deals with his 


national honours wen by him 


The eighth chapter has been devoted to the comparative 
study of R.K .Narayan as a regional novelist with Raja Rao, K. 
Nagarajan and V.S .Naipaul because Narayan ‘s Malgudi, K .Nagar a 
Kedararo and ¥ .S .Naipaul *s Trinidad also reflect the diversified 
images of India side by side* Inspite of their regional and local 
dimensiais at one level they appear to be particular places at 
another level they are undeniably miniature versions cf a 



RJC. Narayan comes out as a philosopher who has given a 
philosophical vision of India and has pointed out time and 
again that the best way for our country lies in blending 
the East and the West with discernnent and understanding. 
Thus# Narayan spreads the message of synthetic philosoi*3y 
like the great seers of the past %^o laid emphasis cn unit^ 


free discussion with him in view o£ the latest 


ork published on this author of immense repute 















describing accurately the complex blending of Indian and 
English elei 5 rents within the Indo-Jtaglian group as a whole.' 
Professor K, R, Srinivas Iyengar who popularised the term 
»Indo -Anglian* by publishing his three books on the subject - 
Indo- Anglian Literature* (1943), "Ihe Indian Contribution 
to English Literature* (1945) and ‘Indian Writing in English' 
(1962) has done a pioneering work to bring to light almost 
all Indian writers who wrote in English. Meenakshi 

l-tikherjee's "Ihe Twice Born fiction* has also rendered a 
valuable service to establish the fact that Indian fiction 
in English is the amalgaunation of two traditions - the native 



and the alien, and hence in this book she favours me tern 

Indo -Anglian to include only the writings of those who have 


"I essclude all novels translated into English from 

the regional languages even when the translation is done by 

2 

the author hinBelf" 


During the last fifty years the Indo- Anglian fiction 
has gone ahead of poetry and other forms of literature. It is 
on ^count of Milk Raj Anand, R.K« Narayan and Raje Rao, the 
three pioneers of Indo -Anglian fiction that novel eicper intents 
have resulted into it. Side by side a critical evaluation 





Anal Ian fiction 


‘Pastiche of the hackneyed literature of trial and injustice 
which was popular in England and America at the time. 






written In a very, antiquated style. Ibelr plots are ordinary 
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and deserve nothing more than a passing mention". 


Sir Jogendra Singh and T.Ram Krishna wrote historical 
romances. *Nur-.JShan» (1909) hy Sir Jogendra Singh is described 
by the author himself as *the romance of the Indian qi^en*.- 
Professor K.R.Srinivas Iyengar gives his balanced as well as 


"Sir Jogendra Singh is a good story - teller. His 
have a considerable admixture of philosophy and propa- 
but they do not smother the human element in the stories 


T. Rairikrishna is a South Indian witer whose two 
romances - ‘Padmini* (1903) and “Ihe Dive For Death* (1912) are 
flimsy and based on South Indian superstitions, While in the 
romantic story of ‘Padmini* the author is concerned with the 
historical events, leading to the great battle of Talikote and 
bringing to an abrupt and disastrous close *the history of the 
Ifever- to-be “forgotten Vijayanagar Empire*, ‘The Dive For Death 
has a weired and haunted atmosphere full of irystery and gloom, 
bringing out how the poet Vijia marries Deva|fani after his 


S.K, Ghosh's 'One Ihousand and One Night ‘s'* (1904) is 
inportant because it seems to challenge comparison with the 
great world classic, "Ihe Arabian Nights*. "Rie sub- title of 
the story is *lhe Trials of Nareyanlal* and the story "recounts 
in the manner of an oriental story - teller- the supernoriml 


that t 



“Indian writers and story-teller of this period 
(upto 1920) on the ^ole do not compare favo\arably with Anglo 
Indian writers* Ihat they write in a foreign tongue is a 
serious handicap in itself*' 'Ihen few of them possess any 






disappearance of old topics, old techniques and remote 
sentimental didactic novels . But the religiot^ impulse was 
replaced by political fervour and a burning desire to prese: 
the predicament of the country. Theittes changed and a geniu 
like f-tillc Raj Anand engaged himself to pluxtb the depth csE 
huntole life of the have-nots# untouchables# coolies and of 


Gandhi the Impact of the two world wars also brought about 


sense of penetrative understanding in Indo-Anglian flcticn 
writers who enriched their works with the acute prcblems 


Anand# D.PJKaraka# Khwaja Ahmad Afobas# Amir All# S.K. chettuu 


within hailing distance of the latest novels c£ the West 


village granny narrates the d 3 piaraic times of the Independence 
struggle in Raja Rao*s ’Kanthpura* (1938)* The autcbiograp^lca 
form of narraticai so useful in analysing the character is well 
utilized by Raja Rao* The technique here is Goiradean? the 
grandmother in this novel takes the place of >ferlow. Milk 
Raj anand used advanced technique of story-telling in all his 
novels# at the san» time fighting the cause of the poor and 


South India 
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others with their journalistic way of writing produced effective 

stories which were like a blast of crisp fresh air, Mr. S.K,^ 

Chettur in his ‘Bombay I'toder' produced a well-turned out 

8 

detective story*- on the lines of Agatha Christie", 

All these novels show a clear-cut advance both in 
technique and the subject matter, Ihe novelists of this period 
have displayed considerable knowledge of the technique of the 
novel and their thematic preoccupations are j 

,1:/; "Portrayal of poverty, htinger and disease; portrayal 

l|if ' ' 

! of wide-spread social evils and tensions; examination of the 

•' survivals of the past; exploration of the hybrid culture of the 

educated Indian middle classes; analysis of the innumerable 

r 

dislocations and conflicts in a tradition - ridden society r 

t 

i t 

ixnder the inpact of the incipient, half-hearted industrial!- r 

.9 ' ■ 

sation", . , 

' I 

The Indo-Anglian novelist now cores to xmderstand the 
emphasis to be laid on character. He learns that it is the : 

novel! St ‘s job^ I'kjt to describe life line by line but by the 
esaarcise of his fastidious selective power, to choose to 
describe only what is significant. All that would be Inpossible 
is avoided. He uses words to indicate and makes us understand 
what is happening in the minds of those whom he portrays. 

The important novels and short stories of this period 
are i Venkatararnani 's hMurugan the Tiller* (192 7), ‘^%ndan the 
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Patriot* (1932), K,Nagarajan*s 'Cold Rice 


(1945),- Shanker Ram's 


Hurnayxm Kabir's ’‘Man and Rivers 


Singh's ‘Kami a » (1925) & 'Kamni* (1926), ^2r. A,S.P. Ayyer's 


Waiting 


nquilab 


Khwaja Ahmad Abbas's 


Untouchable * liulk Raj Anand 


(1935) 


bX'\rami & 


Dark Room* (1938) and 'Ifie English Teacter* (1945) s during 


period. In his 'Waiting For the Mahatama* he presents 


nquilab 


• Un touch able 


(1937) 


Master of Arts' (1939), 'Ihe Village* (1939), "Across the Black 
waters** Cl940'|', 'The Sword and the sickle* (1942), 'The Big 


Heart* gave a new turn to the Indo-Anglian novel, enriching 


it with new technique and interesting subject- matter - protest, 



■SiiiiaiiiM 


reform, proletarian frogressivism, untouchability, the corruption 
and parasitism of Inperialists, capitalists, inoney~lenders and 


Ihus, the; 


method 


•Untouchable* etc*, also show an 


Die* follows the impressionistic irethod of writing 


rlod (from 1947 to date) witnesses a great 


advance in technl-Tue and form of Indo -Anglian fiction. It has 
produced a host of fine novelists like Khushwant Singh, Bhabani 


Hhattacharya, Kamala Markandaya, SantteS, Rama Rau, Attia Hosain, 
mnohar MfLgonkar, Nayan Tara Sehgal, Balchandra Rajan, K. 
Nagarajan, Venu Chi tale, Anita De?sai, Ved Wfehta*, Artin Joshi, 
Anandlal, Dilip Kumar Roy, G.V,J5asani, C.L. Nahal and 
Narendrapal Singh and otliers who have enriched.' Ihe Indo- 


.Analian fiction with variegated Indi^ tendencies. 


K. A.' Abbas *8 ,TonK>rrow Is Ours 


(1955) and 


(1952 ) 


Inquilab 


Freedom and other Stories 



•Maria* (1971), Lambert Mascarexjhas »s 'Sorrows Lies Land* 
(1955), Karaala Markandaya*s 'Some Inner Fury* (1955), Kusbwant 
Sinah*s "me Train to Pakistan* (1956) and *1 shall not Htear 


I'fulk Raj Anand's ‘Untouchable* (1935),R.K. Narayan*s 
•Si-irami & Stiends* (1935) and Raja Rao*s ‘Kanthpura* (1938) 
present different Images of India and dawn the new age of 
Indo-Anglian fiction, which begins anew, Anand*s stories abou 
poverty, caste and peasantry - 'Coolie* (1936), “Ihe Village' 
(1939), 'Across the Black Waters*, ‘Ihe Sword and the Sickle.* 
(1942) initiate the beginning of a sociological trend coupled ; 
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by a congas si onate indignation to be subsequently followed in 
a stereotyped way the younger group of novelists, For 
exanple, Bhabani Hhattacharya * s ‘He Who Rides a Tiger' (1954) 
and S.^fenon Harath's Wound of spring* (1960) deal with 

the burden of untouchability, echoir^ Anand's 'Untouchable* 
as the resultant range of achievement,' Manohar >!ulgonkar ‘s 
•Ibe Erinces* (1963) also complements Anand's picture of feudal 
anachronism depicted in "nie Private Life of An Indian Prlrwe * 
(1953), Bhabani Hhattacharya *s 'So Many Hiingers* (1947) depicts 
the crucial experierxie of a Bengal famine/ Kamala Markandaya*s 
*A Handful of Rice* (1966) is in consistent with Anand*s 
account in 'coolie* (1936) of the economic hardships of urban 
life. V.S.Haipaul, though West Indian by birth having roots 
in India and migrated in Britain, gives a tauntingly psor 
accotmt of India in his 'An Area of Darkness' (1964) and brings 
out that extreme poverty is the essential part of the Indian 
reality. He too seems to share Anand's social trend, on the 
surface, but in the real sense of the terra, his profound 
tension is effected by his own affronted humanity and a sense 
of compassionate outran, the difference between Naipaul and 
the Indo-Anglian novelist is that the forner is miserably 
affected by the reactions of the extreme poverty he has 
witnessed diaring his reiterated visits to India while the 
latter (Anand or Shabani Hhattacharya or Kamala Markandaya) 
has to overcome such reactions, remaining at the sane tin® 
utterly sensitive to them,' The difference between the 
expatriate and the native sensibilities is obvious from 
this example.' :In * So Many Hungers* Hhattacharya not only. 
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Indicts the human culpability involved in the fantine hut also 






ii 







exposes vicious Inhumanity of Calcutta parasites, partlcxiLarly 
of tlie get-to-rich middle-class people who are bent upon exploit- 
ing the famine and making black-miurket fortunes. *So Many 
Hungers* does not bring about a documentary moral justice, which 




results in R.K. Mar ay an ‘s little social fable,’ "Half -a Rupee Worth 


about a black-market profiteer who is buried alive the. 


I 




rronster of his accumulated evil greed. 


In addition to this socio-political trend laumhed by 
Mulk Raj Anand to expose the existing ills in the Indian society, 
there are some novelists like R, K.Narayan & SantfeaRama Rao who 
do not intend to analyse sociological problems. Ihey seem to 
contradict the Western idea of the ineradicability of caste as 


a result of Incorrigible fatalism. According to SantfcaRama Rao, 


there is caste of some sort in almost all societies of the world, 


and that 


- - the ultimate aim of the Hindu is not happiness 

_ . . „ 12 


in the Western sense but the absence of desire* 


SantteRama Rao*s •Remember the House* (1956), Ansttid 


Lai's 'Ihe House at 'Adampur‘{1956 ), Attia Hosain's 'Sunlight on 


a Broken Column* (1961) and ^mad All*s ‘Twilight in Delhi 


(1940) include a fiirther group of novels that, as studies of the 


trcinsition from the old to the new India, are products of 


cultural nostalgia and a sentimental remembrance in varying 
degrees. Many writers have been prortpted 1^ the institution 


of marriage in order to analyse clash between tradition and 


modernity, of such questions as male independence and female 




m 














1, . -.T ■ 
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emancipation. In R.'K,' Narayan’s •'Hie Bachelor of Arts* (1937)^' 
•The Dark Room* (1938) and ‘Second Opinion* (1982), Bhabani 
Bhattacharya's ‘Music for Mohini* <1952) and Balchandri^ Rajan‘s 
•Too Long in the West* (1961) these subjects have teen treated 
comically and with their mellowness of vein, tesides, tte 
n»st important theme that has remaired a centre of attraction 
to a number of Indo-^glian fiction writers of this cent'ury- 
is the East-West encounter, and it has remained, above all, the 


special branch of Indo-Anglian novel. Social aspects of this 
theme have been e 3 <plored in several novels, including D.P, 
Karaka’s 'H-iere Lay the City* (1942), Kamala Markandaya*s 


millions of Indian town. 


come 


most 


effects of various cultisres on a sensitive Indian and his effort 


Its Main Tendencies 



Indeed, the bulk of Indian ficticsn in English has 
been written basically in respcxise to the religious and politic tl 
awakening, such historical experiences as the Gandhian roovewent, 
the nationalist struggle for freedom, alien rule, partition, 
the emergence of the modern Indian and India's relaticsi with the 
West and her immediate neighbours* 

"Within the wider spectrum of the Indian literary 

traditicxi, then, the growth of the modern novel has involved 

a shift of emphasis from religious aestheticism to socio- 

„ 14 

political concern*" 

The themes - their associated topics and attitudes - 
which have emerged so far can be epitanized as follows : 

( 1 ) The stress on religious and political awakening which 
dominated the Indo-Anglian novel upto 1920* 

(2) 'Protest, Reform and Proletarian progrsssivism i the 

expcBre and cenaure cf social evils Itte poverty, untouchabillty 
dehumanizing superstition, the eccnomio and moral inequities 
of the caste - system, parasitism of such exploiter -groups such 
as imperialists, capitalists, money-lenders, landlords, black- 
marketeers, bogus gurus, saints and spiritualists of high 
standard. I’lulk Saj Anand, Bhabanl Bhattaoharya, .(lanohar 
Mulgonkar, Kamala ikarkanaaya, R.K. Malayan reflect all these 
characteristics in their novels. Anand's novals reflect a 

vision of human society emerging forcefully. 

(3) The vision of human society, socialist utopianism, 
snd a call for the unity of the Intellectual class, sense of 
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emancipation 


India’s struggle against the British rule, non- 
violent force of Gandhi, the scientific htamanlsm 
of Pt. 1‘tehru, at times random terrorism and tlie 
subsequent growth of a moral historical sense; 


"nie tragedy of partition and discordant vaewi 
between Hindu and Muslim, 


urban and political 
s relation with her 


Social symbols and the living vitality or reragxuuo 
aesthetic and ascetic approaches to life, the operations 
na, Kax~ma and mksha, involvement and renunciation, illu 
reality, the Brahmanic consciousness and the theolo^ of 
progress from ^hrama to Aslijma, the ideal of the guru, 
pilgrimage to the Ganges and God have come to light th 
works of Indo-Anglian authors* 
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Despite the variegated tendencies and attitudes , ' 5 

already nentloned, it is evident that Indo~Araglian fiction 
has teen ramified into tx-tro chief directions s the first primarily 


in response to recent Indian history and socio-political problems^ 
x^ith a marked emphasis on hman imuediacy of the crisis confron- 
ting the Itodern Indian and also a social realist or documentary 
form of ej^pression, and the second comprising a tody of fiction 


which is oriented to the Indian cultural tradition and delineates 


not so much on tlie basis of political or social or 


social customs and traditional value^ 


and it has ' been f xxrther 


ucceedina fiction x^'iters, such as Khushwant 


Ahmad Abbas, Manohar Mulaonkar, Bhabani Bhatta- 


Rao and Sudhih Ghose, who are not only traditional 


in didacticism and social 


sketch! no novel, sometimes r? 


,s universe 


idra Pal Sinah, have established themselves and axe 


breakina new grounds in Indo-Anglian novel. The recent novels 


shov; a marked advance and a shift of emphasis from impersonal 


to personal and social to individual yet 



ting psychological efforts of partition 
red, ~ ~ Ejciept for Anita Itesal's , 

Indo-Analian fiction do we aet the feel 


of a metropolis like Calcutta or Bombay, where life has a rhythm 
or tempo so vastly different from the flow of life in the small 


Itiese variegated tendeaicies - mystical, socialist 


humanist -• have shajped Indo— Anglian fiction. There is no doubt 


become widely readable and has proved its trarth in comparison 
to commonwealth fiction, engaging the attention of x^stern 


who are sho^^ina so much interest in it 


which has 


will continue to diminish ever further diarin 


a brand new English literature will be appear! 


.And the prophecy has proved true, Indo-Aiglian fiction, 
fnough still exploratory in form, the awareness of its possibi- 
lities has made the quest itself vigorous and self-sustaining," 

Ttie critical books have been written more on Indian fiction in 
'English than on the other branches of Indian writing in English, 
Since Professor K. R.Srinivas Iyengar *s book *The Novel in Modern . 
India* (1964) eighteen . books on Indo -Anglian fiction have come - 
out, havina varied''.\aiscussions on different aspects of the novel 
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C2) P.P. Mehta : Indo-Anglian Fiction s An Assessment (1969) 


(3) M.K.Naik s S.K. Desai : G.S.' s Critical Essays 

on Indian writing in English : 1968. 


(4) 


(5) 

( 6 ) 
<7) 



<8) 


(10) 

' 

(12) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


C.D.Marasinihaiah j Fiction and the Reading Public in 
India * (1971). 


C.D. Narasintiaiah : "nie Swan & the Eagle (1969), 
William Walsh s A Human Idiom s 1964, 


William Haden Moore s studies in Modern Indian fiction 
in English : 2 Vols, : 1973. 


Meenakslii Mukherjee : Ihe Twice Born fiction (1971) 
S.C.Harrex s ‘Hie fire and the. offering : 2 vols. :1978 
Stephen Hemenway j The novel of India t 2 vols : 1975 


Kai Nicholson i Social Problems in Indo -Anglian and 
Anglo-Indian ifcvel ; 1972." 


A,V,-'K, Rao ; %e Indo-Anglian novel and the changing 
Tradition s 1972.' 


R.S, Singh s Indian Ifevel in English : 1977. 


K, C. Bhatnagar s Realism in Major Indo-English f iction 
198oJ 


Uma Par«Bswaran s A study of Representative Indo -English 
I'iovellsts X 1976.* 


(19) Raji .Narsintian s Sensibility Under Stress* Aspects 


of Indo-Anglian fiction t 1^76.; 

L * L.ik i 1-1- ! . 1 . — 


111 


ISespite these hooks Individual studies on R, K.'Narayan, 
Mulk Raj Anand, Raja Rao, Bhabani Bhattacharya, Maiiohar Mulgon- 
kar, Nayan Tara sehgal, Anita Desai, Kamala Markandya have corns 
out during the last twenty years. R,K.Narayan has been the 
most popular and widely read and discussed author on whom n»re 
than dozen hooks have been brought out by Indians as well as by 
international literary critics of repute. It shows how Indo- 
Anglian fiction has becone one of the iwost pop\alar branches of 
v;orld literature, Hie latest novels and short stories of R.K. 
Narayan - ‘Second Opinion* (1982), 'A Tiger for Malgudi* (1983) 
and ‘Sorry No Room* •- witness that IndO"“Anglian novel is 

* - - — turning to the study of small and particular 
problems of the individual. Ihere is the search for a personal 
meaning in life. Recent fiction has become more introspective.' 


, K, Nar avan*s contempc 


5rs in Fiction 


R.K. War ay an, mik Raj Anand and Raja Rao are regarded 
the 'Trimurti* of Indo— Anglian fiction. I3r, K.C.Bhatnagar points 

out s . , 

•• M.R. Anand, R.K.Marayan and Raja Rao (all happily alive] 
have by their stupend’-ousliterary output - each in his own way 
tried to correct the above glory that was Ind • stance of the 
tfest. Ihe highest tributes and awards have been presented to 
them by a grateful nation; their works have been translated, 
prized or acclaimed in Russia, U.S.A. , France and U.K. and otlter 
countries of the West.' I*ich has been written' on these novelists 
at hoite and abroad. All of them love India - ‘this sioe of 
idolatory- and wish to give an "inside view" of India to the 
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outside world - in contrast what the AnglQ-lndians attempted 


which will' ao 


we feel there is a ‘common endeavour 


down to posterity as a unique contribution to a crucial tlite o: 


as a corrective to the Analo-Indian image 


Dr* K. C*Hhatnagar*s views are agreeable, so far as the 
ated contributions of the triad (itoand, harayan & Raja Rao 


to Ind6«^inglian fiction are concerr^d. They started their X’jriting 


itl935) and Raja Rao*s maiden novel was publisted in 193 8* Ihough 
R.K.Narayan is still active (as the latest novel, *A Tiger For 


of India indicate) and well-^ disciplined. Raja Rao 


Time 


Khush' 


Mulgorikar, Kamala 


Manoh' 


Xcrni Joi 


want Sinah, K, A. Abb 


Ved Mehta and C.L, Mahal - has created a beautiful 


ipectrurn through which India can be seen from several jxsints of 


vieM, However, Narayan, Anand and Rao are major writer, 


Anglian fiction & it is on account of their sustaining vitality 
and consistency of visions (in the case of Anand and Narayan 
particularly) that IndO“Angilan fiction has acquired a definite 
place in the history of world fiction.' Rao and Anand are the . 
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Hulk Raj Aiiand ( 1904 


.and was born in 1904 in tbe traditional family 


iis father turned to the arny for a living and 


Ms mother came of sturdy peasant stock. Anand Inherited from 


the ‘craftman’s industry, and nreticulous attention to 


detail, the armyman's daring zeal and the feeling for adventur* 


which form the stuff of his fiction 


Anand brought everything nexi? to Indo~Angllan novel, new 


da motive, didacticism and Marx-oriented 


1 pe nitration to look into the lives of the 


and express his rage through novels and short stories 


ify to his participation and achievement in a variety 
iction, editorship, jo’urnalism, the academic profe- 


writing; 


Despite alround interest, Aland's most ambitious node of e3<pre 


credit fourteen novels, five volumes of 


Narayan, havina to hi 


short stories besides uncollected pieces and nuii«rous non' 
fictional works. In order of publications his novels are 


•Two Leaves and a Bud 


(1938) 


(1940), 'The ^ord and 


(1939) 


Village 
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the Sickle* (1942 5, "Ihe Big Heart* (1945), 'Seven Summers* 
(1951), 'Private Life of m Indian Prince* (1953), “The Old 
Woman and the Cow* (i960), “Ihe Road* (1961), 'Death of a Hero 


(1963) and •Morning Pace* (1968) 


Insplte of the fact that Anand brought new matter, new 
technique, new style and new approach, the influence of sore 
Indian masters of fiction cannot be overlooked,^ Banklm Chandra 
Chatter jl promoted in .<toand the message of social reform, Munshi 
Prem Chand helped him in lodging into the wretchedness of the 
poor and the helpless. Tagore and Sarat also bestowed upon him 
■ -Versatllitv' of outlook and universality of vision,' ftsf erring 


“ I believe the Indian Universalist attitude enables a 
writer to comprehend the problem of the individual, at least 
symbolically from anywhere, because of the sanctions in the 


human centre 


writing with the avowed purpose a 


social chan^ and reform coxnmits an act of transgression. 
Perhaps one of the drawbacks of I'tulk Raj Anand*s novel arises 
from his concern with the amelioration of the lot of the have- 
nots. The defect is in evidence more in his later novels, (Ihe 


Old Woman and the Cow' and *The Road’) than in his earlier 
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There is no doubt that Anand*s deep concern is with 
the social problems and the eradication of the evils which still 
prevail in Indian society. But this cannot be a deplorable aim 
for an artist. ‘Untouchable* e>poses the evils of caste “ 
system and 'Coolie* reveals the e3<ploitation of the poor by 
the rich. Saros Cowasjee defend# ^and that 








~ propaganda is a term given currency by the 
bourgeois critic, and loosely used in India to caption any work 


where the author's intention is plain". 
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However, Anand is a committed as well as dedicated writer 
whose chief aim of writing lie® in the fact of teaching men to 
recognise fundamental principles of living so as to esiercise 
vigllence in relation to the real enemies of freedom and socia- 
lism. He is a hard realist who chooses his heroes and heroines 
from the outcast®, pariahs and underdogs of the society. They 
are downtrodden sweepers, coolies, the unemployed Gopi)er smiths, 
the debt-ridden farmers and poor simple soldiers. They li’ye and 
suffer and die unwept, unhonoured and unsung. Dr. Meenakshi 
Mukher jee points out ; 

"Tlie heroes of Mulk Raj Anand are rugged individualists 

suffex' because they refuse to conform, Munoo the coolie, 

Bhakha the untouchable, Shiku the chamar, Lai Singh of the 

trilogy - all are persecuted by society for their non-conformity, 
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but all of them are Indomitable in spirit",*' 

Like Narayan's most of the novels of Anand have no 
hex'oines, but both these writers differ very much in their points ^ 
of view and technique of the novel form. Anand, uses English , ; 
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language niore flexibly translating pun jabi words or Indian 
expressions into English, while Narayan seldom indulges in such 
exercise. Such expletives as *Ari*, *Vay‘, 'hey% *Ohe*, *acha 
or words indicating mark of respect like ‘Huzoor*, ‘Sarkar’, 
•Maharaj', *SaJiib* etc,, and swear -words and abuses as 'ille- 


gally }jegotten% 'rape-mother* 'rape daughter* and 'May I rape 
the mother of your mother* are frequently used by Anand in his 


seldom uses such words and expressions. Both seem to be contra’ 
dictoxy X'/ith each other in the matter of the use of English 
language for their creative purpose. 


"Dr. Anand, imre than any other Indo-Anglian Writer 
advanced the technique of the novel and the short story as a 


form. Consistently v;ell- written s tor ies and novels haw been 
coming from his pen. Hie subtle style, play and interplay of 


Anand as the foremost 


writer, who brought the Western techniqije and sense of form 

to perfection in his novels and short stories and put the Indian 
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novel on the map of well- xiaritten fiction**,' 


Rala Ra o ^ g CI9Q8 ) 


Raja Rao hails from %soie, the same city that has 
produced R,K, l-Jarayan, He was born in a traditional Brahmin 
fandiy in I'iysore on .i-tovember 5, 1908, Having matriculated in 
Hyderabad, he was sent to the University of Aligarh where 
Professor Dickinson ercouraged him in the study of french,^ He 
went to Europe at the age of .twnty and researched there in 


Ilter^ature^ first at the University g£ Montpellier and then 
at the Sorhonne under Professor Cazamian. He publisl'sed his 
first collection of short stories, ^Javni' in 1930 in Erame. 

: Raja Rao is neither a full-time author like Mulk Raj 

Miand and R«K« liarayan, nor so prolific as Anand and Narayan 
are. But there is no doubt about his tremendous genius and 
iiotable contribution, not. in quantity but in quality, which 
have ranked him among the three greatest writers of Indo -Anglian 
fiction. However, his novels - 'Kanthpura* (1938), **Ilie Cat and 
Shakespeare* (1966), *The Serpent and tlie Rope* (1960) and 
*Coimrade Kirillov* (1976) - and tifo collections of short 
stories, 'Javni* (1930) mentioned already and ‘Ihe Cow of the 
Barricadea* (1947) - have floxijed from his sloti7 i»n. 

The two novels of Raja Rao - “Kanthpura* and •'Eie 
Serpent and the Rope*, though different to each other in pur- 
pose and scope have been widely discussed by the notable cri- 
tics both at honie and abroad,- It is surprising to note tlie 
gap of ti'ientj years in the jnibllcation between Kanthpura (1938) 
and * Hie Serpent and the Rope® (1960), Professor H,M, Williams 
points out s 

**Tliese nc^/els make up for the lack of others in their 
.■pfalitative and stylistic interest. Raja Rao*s IcSea of a' novel 
certainly transcends the telling of a good tale, and he may be 
described as tJie most obviously “ideological of all twentieth 
century Indian novelists 'ideology was a fashion and soraething 
of a fad of v^rl ting in the Nineteen thirties when socialist 
realism flourished in Russia and - political and social realism 
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in Europe and Jto^erica too and much propaganda was 
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inljssd into the literary brew”. 


(filliami 


novels of bothj, Anand and Raja Rao, are taken into considera' 


tion» Both of them seem to have been affected by the aforesaid 


nessaqe with Indian rellolous and 


spiritual wisdom xdille Anand protests against the prevailing 
ills of Indian society.^ 


*Xanthpura‘ exhibits Raja Rao*s intense pre~occ’upatlon 
' with Indian religiousness which he wants to perneate into the 
then Indian society at all levels, because it is a key to unlock 
’ the immense vitality latent in Indians^i Undoubtedly, Raja Rao*s 
i<teological conrnitments are greater and deeper than the GTandhian 
I national movement to drive tte British out of India*' In ‘Ihe 


Serpent and tl"® Rope'' (1960), Raja Rao intellectually as well 


as passionatelv examines the essence of Hinduism and how lUndu 


philosophy renders a formal atlve effect upon Indian conscious 


thabh 


llao may be affiliated 'with Anand and Narayan In the 


his enchanting prose style are different from that of his contem- 
poriaries,' Ko^wever, being a roughly contemporary with Anand and' 
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Harayana he makes with them a remarkable triad. His 'Kanthptsra* 
and l’^arayan*s i^lalgudi, offer a remarkable comparative study of 
Indies in miniatuxe, because both of the locales have drawn tte 
picture of South Indian world to which Rao and ^'^arayan belong,' 




K, Magarajan, having been neglected for a long time like 
Sudhin Ghosh,, is getting recognition gradually, Ihe articles 
and re^arch papers are being published on him through Journals 


a critic i 


>ks (for 


aram Gupta*. 


•Ihe Journal of Indian Writing in English has twc articles on 
K,'Hagarajan*s 'Chronicle of Kedaram*, Ur, ^teenakshi Mukherjee 
has also referred to Ms works in her book, ‘The Twice Born 
Fiction*).* 


K, Nagarajan is »Dt a prolific writer like Anand and 
Mar ay an. He has written only two novels and a collection of 
short stories - ‘Chronicles of Kedaram* 119611, ‘Athawar House* 
(1963) and 'Cold Rice* and other stories* (1945), 


Dr, teenakshl l-lukherjee groups both R,K»' Mar ay an and 
K, M'agarajan to>gether in respect of describing the life which 
is knoira to them. Inter-cultural tension exists for them. 



**R,K, Marayan and K. Magarajan are two examples of 

writers who have Men able to write about life as It is known to 

theia, in their particular axe as of the earth ~ Malgudi and 

Kedaram - without the need to iadulae in any generalisations 
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about what is Indian and what is Wfesterfti* 
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In K, Wagarajan*s first novel the choice of Kedaram' 

vw'C'cll' ^*must have been Inflij^nced by Narayan's Malgudi as well 
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as Hardy *s Wessex country and Bennet*s pottery District**, 

However, 'Chronicles of Kedaram* is a fascinating escperinent 
in indo- Anglian fiction,’ His second novel, 'Athawar House* 

(1945) describes the vicissitudes of a Maratha joint faraily of 
Athawar living in South India as one of its members, Ihe 
Gandhian movement of the 'twenties and the thirties* inspires 
Raghunath insomxxjh that be plunks in it. Ihe novel depicts the 
national upsurge dxirlng the historic years between 1919 and 1934, 
comprising and highlighting the non-co-oper ation movement and 
Dandi March launched by Gandhi ji, Chandra Kanta Day of Bengal 
who is an ardent suppox-ter of Gandhi ji exhorts the masses of 
South Indian town Gandhini to 

"Adopt the creed of non-co-operation, which is the 
only means of our national salvation, eschew the law courts 
and governmented-aided schools and boycott foreign clothes for 
all your worth, Above all, remember the doctrire of Ahimsa 
and decline to have any truest with vloleKje, Go, good r»sn 

of Gandhini, fight by peaceful means and help Mother-India to 
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come into her own", 

Bhabani ai attach ary a 

Bhabani Biiattacharya was born in 1906, He was ‘Once a 
student in London, later a press attache * ' at the Indian BTibassy 
in Washington, (and) an assistant editor of 'Ihe Illustrated Weekly 
of India".?® He has remained a freelance writer, travelled widely 





and Is a "rjiuch translated novelist 


W3S Q. 


Bhabani Bhattacharya has written five novels - ‘So 
'nnqers* {1947), 'Music For ftohinl* (1952), 'Ke Who Ric2es 


Cl 95 0 ) , and ' Shadow 


{1966), Internationally honoured and widely 
attacharya's novels have been translated into 


From Ladakh 


twenty' 


In his first novel 


So Many 


tions, privations and uncex'tainties, fts the title authenti 
cally proclaims the novel unfolds the story of a horribly 
manmade hunqer which took the toll of two million helpless 


and innocent men, wome 


the naked horror hov! blacketeer 


nov« 


authority was indifferent and apathetic, the v;ells of human 
pity had dried up, giving impetuous to jacals and vultxjres 
for jxibllant and vigorous aatlon. C.Paul Verghese *s remark 


"Food is the primary requisite of human dignityi 
.ebases and dehumanises man. Ttiat is why hunger is 


larce Mimiber of Indo-^uiglian novels, Bhatta. 


orcefully with the theme of hunger 


I 
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and the concomitant theme of hijman degradation In his novels 
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*So Many Ki.mgers* and ‘He Who Rides A Tl<^r' 


ilis second novel, ‘Music For Mohini* depicts the 
cast distinction and poverty. India's old traditions and 
superstitions which menace her progress have been effectiwly 
dealt with. Ihe third novel, 'He ^Jho Rides A tiger* is based 
on ancient saying that 'He ' who rides a tiger cannot dis- 
mount, His fourth novel, *A Goddess Named Gold' is a 
masterly satire on those who live by the lure of gold*. The 
novel depicts how spontaneous kindness is sought to be pros- 
tituted for the sake of gold. The fifth novel, ‘Shadow Prom 
Ladakh' deals with India's conflict with China and her res- 
ponse to the thundering challenge. 


alattachcirya's inheritance of sharp eye for East*4-fest 
dlchotonues from E.M, Forster, Anand*s concern with social, 
economic and jxsliticai problems and Narayan's comic playful- 
ness and exag-geratlon - are noticeable In his novels. 

He ver the les s , 


«=>•*« s, his main faults 


are oversimplification, quaintness, over - 
use of Gandhian character and theme and lack of originality. 
Still, he does manage to prove as ti^ll as Anand and Narayaii 
do that the English languaige novel is a fit vehicle for the 
Indian fiction writer. His satire is direct without being 
vindictive; his language is more than adequate though hardly 
innovative - - - with more resourcefulness and experimenta- 
tion and with less desire simply to satisfy the appetites of 
the novel — buying West, Ehattacharya may yet render his 
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taan<3 Imparts deeper Indictment of Indian society 


throuah hi 


Bhattacharya follows ttie beaten track of Anand, and K, Hagara' 


jan*s original apjaroach is full of susceptibllityj it is 
undoubtedly R.K, Warayan who, by virtue of his consisterx:y 


implicity, universal humou: 


has domincited the Indian world of Enalish fiction, not from 


the beginning of his emergence on the Indian literary map 


Dr. ^teenakshl Mukher 


when a sociological approach to literature 


muc 


in almost all the Indian lanciuaae 


these two decades were 


period of public concern In literatiire 


Ihe independent movement, the uplift of the downtrodden, tlie 


reform of social evils 


concern with one 


to specific dates and year. 


of interest from the public to the private sphere may be 


Indo -And Ian 



so miKli required for emotional validity*' The result is that 


individual problems to be solved by psychological probing- 


identity, a typical aesthetic pattern, in keeping with certain 


cultural a ssumrations, 'tdiicb are tte ted~rock 


Life and Work; 


ana 


name), Warayaiiaswami (his own name), R.K, Narayan has cut 


Ihouah 


and uses only 


belonged originally to Rasipuram, it had 


headmaster at Government High School Channapatna, situated 


ty~nine kilometres from Bangalore on the v;ay to Kysore 


aa deserves a sjxscial mention tecause it 


iich School, where he could not 


than 


five days* Iilhile other brothers and sisters of Narayan lived 
with their parents, he passed his childhood with his material 
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'ondmother and his uncle 


■n » Kairayaii was educatea at liUtheran i'U.ssj.OAi ocri'JOi, 
Government High School Channapatna and Maliaraja College, 


l-^sore. The novelist failed both in High School and Inter" 
.itediate exai'ai nations and could get his degree only vjhen he 
was t\'«nty-four.' But it does not mean thcit he had no Inclina' 
tion or aptitude for learning. 'Ihe reasons were not f jar to 
seek as he himself points out about his mental abstractions. 


ihere was no use questioning me about iriy 
“doubtvs". How could I tell the teacher, after he had lectured 
to us a v/hole morninc, that I existed under a whole clouci of 
unknowing. My trouble absolute absts: action from my 
surroundings. My mind was busy elsewhere - watching through 
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the lar'ce X'-zindows the cox^s grazing the field**. 


Kext to religion, education was given due importance 
as the most compulsive force in Iferayan's family. But his 
ouUook on education never fitted with the accepted code at 


home; 


•* I instinctively rejected both education and exaraina' 
tions v.lth their unx^er ranted seriousness and esoteric sugges- 
nof? revolt X'jas imoractlcal , I Xfzent througn it all 


without conviction, enthusiasm, or any 


Goinc to school seemed to te a never 


It v/ill surprise the en.tliuslastic reader of i'Jarayan*s 
iction tliat this stalwart of Incto-Anglian fiction failed in 
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Snc'I.lSi-i in tlie University entrance examination when he decided 


to enter the University for B, A, 


ailed where I was most confident ~ Encllsh 


“I had 


,And his father, inspite of his strict attitude in 
school matters, was endowed with one very pleasant quality -- 
that he never bothered about the examination results. He was 
in the habit of always displaying sympathy for a fallen candi 
date- But even he vjas constrained to ejclaim in surprise. 


••stupid fellow, you have failed in English Why 


Marayan was oppcsed to tlie system of beang prescrubea 
a set of books by the soulless body of textbook larescribers. 
He tells iiow his natural aversion to academic education was 
further strengthened when he read an essay by ragoie on educa' 
tlon, which pointed out s 


••H-ie highest education is that wiiich does not merely 
give us information but makes our life In harmony with all 
existence. But we find that this education of sympathy is 
not only systematically ignored in schools but it is seveiely 
repressed, - - the greatest of educations for which can® 
prepared is neclected, and are made to lose our world to 


find a baaful of information instead 


/uiyhov/ Narayan attained his belated graduation in 1930 
from ]‘iaharaja*s College, Mysore, At fxrst he toyed with the 
idea of studying for an M. A. degree in literature a*nd thus 


'.'scominc a college lecturer. But his friend advised h.trn not 
to do so as this would be a sure way to lose Interest in 
literature. He accepted Ms advice and repudiated the idea 
once for all, turning his back on collet studies. 

Practical Life ; Passion For Writing . 

After having obtained his belated graduation (with 
History, EconcMnics and Political Science and literature), life 
tecanne full of jjroblems to JMarayan, It was inconceivable for 
him to stay at home without some office to attend after 
graduation. His father was insistent that Harayan should n^et 
his friends and seek their help for an appointirent in the 
railways or in tte bank. Narayan tried to meet these friends 
but in vain. They proved fair - weather friends and instead of 
becoming of any help they proved nuisance, to young man of 
Narayan*s calibre. In the meantime his father, who was the 
only supporting-hand for a family of a dozen members, retired 
from service. It had meant all sorts of re -adjustments at home 
Having nothing to do in Mysore and dreaming himself to be a 
writer, Marayan moved off to Bangalore and stayed with his 
grandmother, bac^k again under her care after many years* 
Interval, It was h€?re that he translated his dream of becoming 
a varlter into a reality, and t^rote the first line of his maiden 
novel, ‘Swami Sc itiends* to be published in 1935* How it all 
happaned is interestingly described by iJarayan in his ir^moir j 

®*Ori a certain day in, September, selected by my grand- 
mother for its auspiciousness, I, .bought an ej^rclse book and 



v/iOte the .first line of a novel; as I sat in a rooHi nibbling 
rj-sy pen and wondering xvh at to write, Malgudl with its railway 
station swam into view, all ready-made, witli a character, 
called Swaminathan running down the plateform, leering into 
the faces of passengers, and grimacing at a bearded face, 

'Ihls was a satisfactory beginning for Narayan, and he 
regul-arly wrote a few pages each day. He had already written 
a play called "Prince Yazid** ‘the story of an indepsiident - 
minded hughal Prince who was tortured and tormented by his 






ilifr; 


father*. But it was returned to him after several decade's 
from the office of his literary agent, David Hlgham, who had 
discovered it among the destroy able papers. It shows that 
Naray all's ambition, as early as his school days, had always 
been to become a writer. His father did not IlJce this idea 
that an Indian could become a successful writer In English, 
Therefore, he advised him to laecome a teacher and continue to 
write simultaneously, 

I'feanwi’iijLle, ^iarayan received a government order appointlno 
him as a tedCAer at a CJovernmen t Hugh School in tlie sarns Cheima— 
pa tna \'inevQ he had studied as a school jDoy and made *gi‘ as shopper 
collections*'. But lie failed to adjust here. He had no patience 
and tact to tacl^le problems with tlie headmaster and the students 
as well. He decided to return to %sore and Goix:entrate fuJ.ly 
Oil comp.Isting his first novel, *Sxifaml & Ftlends*. 


^ Love - Marriage and short- J 


nappj 




Ihe most important event took pi ace in l 933 when Nar ayan 
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met Ills future wife Rajam in Coimbatore. Then our novelist 

was a romantic youth fallina in 'love with all an<3 sundry ~ 
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all one-sided ofcourse*. But this time his would wife 


Imparessed him so much that he inmediately fell in love with 
her.: She wets about eiahteen, tall and slim and had classical 


featxaresi her face had tte finish and perfection of sculptiare. 
Despite the rigid tradition that any talk for a marriage, 
proposal should proceed between the elders of families, Narayan 
got acquainted with his father-in-law and made a bold and 
blunt announcement of his affection for his daughter. After 


fluctuations 


and hta'dles, Narayan was married in 1934. He has referred 
to this rersonal experience in a nimber of novels (Hie Bachelor 


"Itie Enollsh 'Ifeacher 


number of women 


iferayan*s daughter, Hema appe^ars as Lila in 'the 
, It was during this period of short-lived happl 


ness that harayan fas 


novels in ouick succession - & 


iey brought him wide popularity, rroney and 
dness. Graham Greene bee aiTB his . champion 


Room 
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Hie Irrepai~able Loss § Suffering s Deliverance . 

This happiness ended in the great loss. His beloved 
wife died of typhoid in 1939, the sarae black year which brought 
forth the second world war.^ Hema Narayan, the only sign of 
their married life and the apple of their eyes, was hardly two 
years then, Hie novelist has depicted the similar experience 
In his fourth novel, *Hie English Teacher* (1945). Narayan 
himself points out : 

'*H'ie loss of my wife was sudden and not remotely 
anticipated by - although my father-in-law had his doubts 
while looking into my horoscope earlier. But now I had to 
accept her death as a fact.- - - Perhaps death may not be the 
end of everything as it see^ms- personality may have other 
strutures and otter plains of existence, and the decay of 
physical body through disease or senility may rnean nothing 
more than a chance of vehicle. This outlook may be unscienti- 
fic, but it heljjed ne survive the death of my wife - - - i 

could somehow" manage to live after her death and eventually, 
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also attain a philosophical understanding**. 

But this sudden death of his wife proved a shattering 
as well as a rewarding experience for the novelist X'v’ho not only' 
passed through the valley of the shadow of death but also 
plunced hiiTiself into the .eostasy of life after death. Whether 
anyone believes or not, the netaphysical experience which 
Narayan has depicted in ‘The English Teacher* was his own 
experience, as he points out in his memoir s 
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’*Fsyx:liiG eicperJLence seeined to have become a pairt o* 
normal life and thought.' Ifi a few months I became an adept 
. » I could catch telepathAd.'- - message or transmit w 

and I could generally sense what was 

^;hat sonseone would say - - follow- 


thoughts to others; 
coming ahead or anticipate 


ly for some yejtrs, almost everynignc. x 
abstract from my linysical body (a process taught by Paul 
Brunton) and experience a strange sense of deliverance. And 
then gradually the interest diminished when I began to feel 
that I had attained an understanding of life and 


Tnis inner illumination in Narayan brought a(ney 
change in his career and helped him jto) produce more artistic 
fiction which brought hira.__on _the forefront of Indo-Angllan 
fiction. He wrote his fourth novel, '“Ihe English Teacher 
published in 1944 by Eyre and Spottiswood, where ^aham 
Greene was now director. Though there was the rage of the 
Second VIorld War, and the pajer shc«rtage had disrupted the 
publishing world, Graham Green had managed to find the quota 
of papar for an edition of 3800 copies. The book has been in 
print ever since,' Narayan's third novel, *The Dark Room* 
was published in 1938 and 'The English Teacher* in 1944, but 
during the gap of six years he edited a journal 'The Indian 
Thought* and published three volumes of short stories - 
•Malcudi Days* (1941), *Dodu and other Storifi s* (1943 ) and 


ories * (1944) 
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1944 


fiction* He had a more mature vision now than nefore. Sines 


then novels have flowed from his pen in quick sixscession, la 


Ihe Financial Expert* in 1952; ^Waiting for the Hahataina * 


Hcsxt 


Simday* in 


Malcrudi* in 19o2; 'Gods, Demons and Others* in 1955 


*Tcie Raitiayana' (1972) 


1974 


in 1977 


1980; 'Second Opinion* in 1982 (searlalized in ‘Hie Illustra 


fir. War ay an has written twenty-six 


tnem are novels 


a version o; 


The Mahabharat 


■e based on Indian classical 


Goa; 


s a collection of sketches an< 


Ihe Reluctant Guru* is a record of Karayan 


The. whole wx'itino- -career 


'ara,y£in todate covers l .the>> period of fifty years 
ful vitality and stamina have lieen displayed h 


iJiaran 


told by Swami 


yivekai:a::c?., arid R,K, Karayan seems to have integrated them in 
hie reality by all means#' 
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short stories 


In order of publication Narayan has written thirteen 
novels and six collections of short stories among i-fialch the 


oc life 3n which the novelist confined his 


of Sxv’anii and his companions. Ihis novel is primarily important 
because Narayan introduces in it the ramshackle sort of town 
called Malgudi, which develops as a region in tte subsequent 


iiwam 


Kission, School, itoard I--li 


Club) 


in the niind 


ironic huitOwX 1 


ernandran, Krislinan, Srinivas, Margayyaj NatraJ, 


- Herroit appear to be the developnent 
And he is the replica of the novelist* 





Mter •Swanii and Friends* Narayan ^^jrote “llie Bachelor 


Room* C1938) and "Bie inglish 


of J'lrts* (1937), The Dar^ 


Teacher * which form the first group of his novels. It is 
x“ealiy ‘Tne English ’teacher* which is not only a mature work 
hut an exquisite record of Warayaa's own tragic experience h 


youth of uncertain nature tossed with the idea that life 
should be freed from 'distracting illusions and hysterics*,' 
He does so and seeks refuge in parental love and surrenders 
to the old values of life, Chandran, tlie protagonist of the 
novel a|>pears to be anotl'^er Swami with a marked potential 
for the uncoiTrnon, 'The Dai'k Room* (1938) is a laiTient on the 


disl'iarmony of domestic life, Savitri is the heroine of the 
novel. She is tormented by her husband Ramanl who is not as 
poetic and idealistic as %ishnan in 'Hie English Teacher.*. 


as divine ajid rhythmi.c as the heroine of ‘Ihe 


Bnalish Te.tcher*- Sushila Is. Instead of utilising and 


ake of domestic happiness 


she is ill the habit of sulking in her dark room too often. 


ilallv when her husband Raraani is cross with her. She is 


farther tormented by her husband who carries an open love 
affair with his probationer colleague, Shanta 3ai, a divorcee 


from Mangalore, tension springs from the untoi’^ard event. 
Savitori aba.ndons home and husband, tries to commit suicide, 
is caved by a burglar from Sukkur village, and taken to a 
vlllac’G where with the help of Kari and Ponni she is able to 
be employsd in a temple as a sweeper. 




Her conscience forces ner oo w — — 

and children ^illy /illy, h part of her personality is dea 
because she is not yet certain whether her husband has got 
rid of Shantabai or not. She feels happy to resune her 
doRjestic duties on a conviction that life is in its major 
3 tale of tears and it is far better to accept it as 


Professor A.N.Kaul considers this novel “weak and 
insignificant novel ~ - that brings out Narayan’s failures, 
for Narayan has written anti-doraestic novel and written at 

.1 »-< r> Ti waT'w cti Tnhaiah exTScesseS the similar 


y without loss ship the intervening ’’Dark Room 
ts pathos develops nelodramatically and has a 
q. It is probably the only novel in which 

reduced sex overtly, something that would 
idmirers, more so, in view of the illicit 

nrcuoies a considerable part of the novel". 


which fo. 





the wheel of existence. Such a sequence is highlighted in 


thinking about sense objects is bound to 


attach man to sense objects. If he is attached, he shall be 


anger; if he becontes angry, he will certainly confuse his mind. 


And confused mind will make him forget the lesson of experience 


Both Sampath and Margayya are obsessed with the ideas 
of woman and money. The former breaks away from the normal code 
of family and the latter considers money as the only source of 
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‘The Banner', Margayya becomes extraordinary and abandons his 
job of a moneylender to peasants and embarks on a tempting 
mission of a pxiblisher of *The Science of Material Happimss'.' 
He coiiKSiS tinder the infltssnce of Dr, Pal who is the real author 
of '/Ihe Science of Marital Happiness*. Both Sampath and 
Margayya are sadder at last and are forced fcy circumstances to 
return to normalcy and accept lif# as it is.“ 


•The Guide* won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1960 and 
was converted into a successful film, Narayan introduces a 
triangle of love and lust in this novel - Raju -- Itosie - and 
Marco, and depicts a three -• dimensional character in Raju for 
the first time. Raju, the central character of this novel also 
leaves his duty as a shopkeeper of books, becomes a guide, 
impresario of dance, a saint, and dies as a martyr. His 
involvement with Rosie results into a jail- journey for two years, 
similarly his setting-up as a sort of ascetic brings about his 
death as a martyr,^^ 


'Ttechnically, 'The Guide* is an advance on the earlier 


novels j the present and the past are cunningly jumbled to pro- 
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duce an impression of suspense and anticipation*',' 


Dr, S,C,Harrex considers 'The Gxiide* as a guide to , 
Narayan's art as a novelist. This novel shot Harayan'into great 
prornineixie to the extent that he bee ana a by-word to the world 
of novel readers and the general public, ,, 


The last group of his novels comprises 'The Man-Eater 
of Malgudi* (1962), * The Vendor of Sweets » (1965), 'The Painter 


Mi If I 
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•Second Opinion* (1982) and ‘A Tiger For 


of Signs* (1977) 
Malqudi* (1983). 


In *The Man-Eater of Malgudl* Marayan depicts a tough 
char ac ter, VasUj H, M.A. who is a taxidermist and a constant 
source of trouble to the old and peaceful world of Malgudi. 
Natraj is as unlike Vasu as the hind is unlike the panther. 
Malgudi continues to be the scene of whole action of the 
protagonists who fret and toil in the turmoil of life and at 
last get rid of the evil - Incarnate Vasu. There is a galasy 
of minor characters in ’Ihe Man-Eater of Malgudi* : Sen, the 
Mehru-baiting journalist, *the adjournrrent lawyer* who is ever 
involved in extorting money from his clients for every adjourn- 
ment. The Sanskrit scholar Sastri who is endowed with ready- 
made quotation for every occasion is a rare product of War ay an 's 
creative genius, resembling Enobarbus of 'Antony & Cleopatra*, 
in the matter of sharpening wit. The poet who celebrates the 
marriage of Radha and Krishna in his memorable book, ‘Radha 
Kalyan*, Rangi the seductive temple dancer who tempts Vasu 
and becomes his paramour, Jtothu, the tea-stall-keeper who 
remarks to Kfatraj “if people are not slaves (to their wives) 
before sixty, they become slaves after sixty", the forest 
ranger of the Mempi forest introduced to Natraj by Vasu and 
who has a book ready for publication, "Book of Golden Ihoughts*, 
and the bus-condix:tor - at first instil ting Natraj for being 
ticketless and then relenting at hestring that he may have a, 
itorris to sell - all are loveable and realistic people of 
different varieties,' Ihe breakdown of joint-fand.ly system is .. 
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also described to have affected human relations of the middle 


class people of South India 


Professor P.S.Sundaram regards this novel as Narayan s 

■'greatest work*. Undoubtedly "Ihls novel is a perfect piece csf 

x^Torkmanship but has a few minor defects which strike at once. 

Pgu'.' exarrple, the situations ar,e slightly exaggerated for the 

sake of himiour. *1116 waste paper sale takes half -a—day# Even 

in the' leisurely Indian life half-a-day is an exag^ration,< 

Similarly, Vasu*s behaviour, and the manner in which it is 
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tolerated by others are not convincing". 


Similarly, the death of vasu is also far from convincing. 
Despite a few minor unconvincing details the *Man-Saster of 
Malgudl*. can be called a 'Well-turned out Itovel'.’ 


•The Painter of Signs* again Introduces the exK:hantlng 
town, Malgudi, nay, now city. Raman is depicted as a painter 
of signs who develops his relation with Daisy, the arch- 
priestess of family - planning. Raman is modest and accomoda- 
ting with everyone. Raman and Daisy remind us of another roman- 
tic pair of Sriram and Bharati appearing in ‘Waiting for the 
Mahataroa*. though in different circumstances." The unhappy ending 


that would leave me crushed at the end 



cores. At last, he obeys his mother at least in going to 
receive the bride's father on the station of Malgudi and shoW' 
inq a sign of respect to the old. Individual and society and 
philosophies of detachment and renunciation remain to be the 
main points of interest in this novel. 




The latest novel of ^arayan 'A Tiger for Malgudi* (1983) 
brings out the novelist at the altitude of his genius as a 
creative artist,- The novel is based on the fable of of ‘The 
Tiger and the Hermit* about which Narayan came to read in the 
newspaper. Having already the background of the story in his 
mind Narayan brought out this compelling fable of Raja, the 
ferocious tiger which develops like a human being and becomes an 
awakened soul. He greets the reader on thevery first page and 
subsequently tells him the whole story of his developn*snt to a 
livina soul within his forbidden exterior.' He tells s ; 


I possess a soul - — can think, analyse, judge, 
remeniber and do everything you do, perhaps with great siibtlety 
and sense, I lack only the faculty of speech.* (P,12),' 





There is tiger ~ Hermit Who not only saves Raja from 
the outrageous ©rowd of ftalgudi, bent upon , /to).. killlify^ but also 
transforms his inner being. It appears that S.K.' Narayan who 
has depicted objective as well as dramatic characters in his 
fiction emphathises himself with Raja t 


I have no reckoning of time - - I could only 
measure it by my own condition ~ - most of my old associates 
missing, perhaps dead - - roost of my teeth had fallen - - s 
good-buy for the present". {P.176) 


himself thus 


flowing from hi 
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Every Writer is known to the public by his notable 


contribution to the realm of writing. R.K. Narayan, like his 


closest contemporary Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, is a prolific writer 
who has contributed thirteen novels, three major collections 
of short stories, three versions of Indian religious classics 
{The Ramayana and the Mahabharat), a travelogue, a memoir, and 
two books of essays to lndo~Anglian literature during his long 
writing career of fifty years. He is ‘one of the most respec- 
ted novelist at present writing in the British Commonwealth*, 


as William Walsh points out 


**Over a period of fifty years of composition he has 
built-up a devoted readership throughout the world from New 
York to Moscow - - - His writing is a distinctive blend of 





enmity, comraimalism and parochialism have got no place in Ms 
fiction* Inspite of the fact that he deals only with the 
middle class people of South India with whom he is well 
acquainted being a number of this class, he is far away from 
^provincialism. Ife is a writer fully committed to Indian 
spiritual values and ideas, with which Indians are basically 
familiar, and Ms moral as v/ell as psychological analysis of 
individual 's personality, his comic irony, are all in consis- 
tent with his essential moral vision and religious sensibility: 
His novels and short stories are essentially Indian, as Ved 
Mehta points out : 


It was the period of the nationalist Movement for 


freedom which inspired several Indo-Anglian writers to confine 


their attention to the acute problem of the country and write 


: •*. . . the mood of comedy, the sensitivity to 
the probing of psychological factors, the crisis 


detacMd observation, wMch constitute the stuff of fiction 



Individual. Alirost ail his novels are ccxnposed of the stuff 
for which he pleaded in his article in the Atlantic Monthly. 
He had a rich background of going through the works of great 
masters of English literature like Sir Psalter Scott, Charles 


Dickens, Jane Austen, Tirioraas Hardy, Arnold Bennet, Richard 
Haggard, Marie Corelli, Moliere, Alexander Pope.' Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. His constant readingof the current journals which 
his father's school-library could provide him also helped him 
in forming a vision, an outlook which steered him in the 
selection of his subject matter. Narayan is firmly-rooted 
in religion and family, and that is why the restoration of the 
family and that of religion are the main problems in his fic- 
tion to be faced 3oy tlrie individual in his progress to normalcy. 
Acute observation, wit and gentle irony helped to establish 
his place in the realm of Indo -Anglian fiction. 


Indo-Analian fiction the novel of 


In it he uses a thin thread of plot to connect 


a series of descriptions in which the natural scenery of a South 
Indian locality represented by his well-known Malgudl, and the 
salient features of this middle class community, are faith- 
fully drawn. His novels have a value of their own irrespective 
of the fact that they appear soirewhat in the relationship of 





sipip 


Narayan is the practitioner of the serious comedy, 
which is not only a difficult art form but also requires a 


balanced view to foe dealt with. His novels are the comedies 


of sadness. This sadness springs frcam the painful:, experience 
of dismantling the routine self*. The con^dy arises from 
bumbling, desperate attempt and absurd approaches applied 
the protagonists in the exploration of different eixperience 
in search of a new but exquisitely an inappropriate role. 

It is not difficult to discover that the complex theme of 
Narayan *s serious cojr»<3ies the rebirth of self and the process 


is neither a tragedy nor a comedy but the mingled web of the 
two, so are Narayan ‘s novels in which the gay and the serious 
the tragic and the comic very often lie close together. Smile 
comes through tears. 


Narayan is a gregt humorist whose chief aim is to 
entertain his readers. His ironical humour is not a device 
but a x<i7ay of life through which he explores the oddities and 
idiosvncracies of his protaqonists * behaviour. He uses mild 
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Like Jane Austen War ayan achieves perfection by- 
recognizing the limitations of' his range and keeping within 
them. Belonging to the South Indian middle class and knowing 


Prom Swaminathan of 


hermit - Master of 'A Tiger For Malgudi* (1983) there is a 
beautiful picture - gallery of immortal characters, Ramani 
& Sampath, Margayya & Raju, Natraj and vasu, Jagan and Sambu 
all hail from the middled ass of South India, but they are 
almost all drawn with a convincing psychological consistency, 
providing to them life and vitality. His novels and short 
stories, seldom vehecles of mass propaganda, also delineate 
the breakdown of the feudal society and confine attention 
to the changed ideas in conformity with the family as a unit 
and perpetual struggle between old and new, But as the deeper 
study reveals the chief concern of the novelist lies in the 
analysis of the character of the individual in his coxarse 
through life, Ihere is a constant search for the revelation 
of the individual's identity, Prcan 'Ihe English Ibacher* 
(1944) Warayan begins to question as to what is man, or fate 
or destiny or free-will or freedom and Just after forty years 
the answer comes out in 'A Tiger For Malgudi* that man is the 
maker of his own destiny and it is in his personal choice to 
attain free-will or freedom. Stripping aside the garb c£ 
belonging to the whole humanity in general and external self 
in particular, man is a living soul, a wonderful creation 
of the Almighty, noble in reason, infinite in faculties, the 


’beauty of the world* and a hidden angel in himself. Ihe Mas- 
ter who saves bhe tiger- Raja and behaves like a divir® person 





answers all questions which the protagonists of Narayan*s 


earlier novels raise in the .courses of their lives 


Inspite of his mixe<3 cultxaral background Narayan is 
a detached artist, convincingly impartial and psychologically 
profound. His sympathy is with the human being who suffers 
partly on account of his own human -waaknesses and partly beca 
of conditions and circxanstances in which he is placed by the 


A Tiger For Malgudi * which 


throws a oreat deal of light on the universal order of the 


Universe and the wheel of existence, between which not only 


nimal like the tiger swings 


man but also a ferocious 


Narayan‘s Malgudi like Raja Rao’s Kanthpura, K, 
Hagarajan's Kedaram, V.S, Naipa\il*s Trinidad, Wordsworth's 
Lake Districts, Arnold Sennet's Pottery Towns, appears to be 


a livina region 


novels 


vrna 


world j human beings try to live and they, after a certain 
time, called upon to die j Names change, there is a change 
of fashions, modes and behaviour, but Malgudi perpetuates from 


time immemorial. What a vronderful interplay between illusion 
and reality is presented fcy Narayan. It is the spirit of 
Malgudi who saves its people whenever they are tormented by 
the evil doers.^ 'Ihe Man - Eater of Malgudi* reveals this 


fact as Wsu, the bully is tdtimately overpowered ty the 







on the last page vanish into life 


He has aot his owi 


There is a itiirage of perfection which the discerning reader 
can be able to perceive, Narayan is indispensable because 
he is a pioneer of Indo-Angllan fiction; he is Indispensable 
because his sensibility is without any stress of InfluerKie of 
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others; he is essentia^ because he portrays eternal India with 
a considerable jxjs tification to initiate that normalcy lies in 
the integration of all ^od points' scattered in the East and 
the ^-fest. Yet it is too good to be deep-rooted in Indian Hindu 
culture which is based on the principles of Truth, Love and 

A ■ 

Beauty, forbearance, magnanimity of heart, refinement of soul, 
selflessness, detachnent and renunciation. In this way 
Warayan's art is reformative far from being revolutionary, 
Santte.i?ama Rao who admires Narayan*s art of fiction and compri- 
ses a group with him, is right in her affirmation that the 
ultimate aim of the Hindu is not happiness in the western sense 
but the absence of desire , Narayan's presentation of the 
Hindu faith is very much in conformity with what SantyrRama Rao 
affirms, Narayan's rising popularity is the result of his 
devoted service to the cause of Indo-Anglian fiction which has 


s found a 


place in the annals of world fiction. His great contribution 


to the developnent of Indo -Anglian fiction would remain indis 


a writer of maturity was born in him with the passage of time. 
The first phase of his writing career begins frcan 1935 and ends 


in 1945, and dxjring this period he piiblished four novels - 
Swaml & Friends <1935), ‘The Bachelor of Arts* . |1937|, ‘The Dark 
Room* (1938), and * The English Teacher* (1944), All these novels 



everything as it seems and the decay of the physical body through 
disease or senility may mean nothing more than a change of 
vehicle, helped Harayan in plumbing the depth of his own heart. 
His search for greater truth of human life was intensified 
further after the end of the first phase. Be became objective 
in his approach and by dint of Ifen-attachment and renxanciation 
he was able to invent more significant characters and situa- 
tions to enrich his fiction.' Now he was no longer interested 


protagonist of the novel, ‘The Printer of Malgudi*, seems to 
have been de^reloped on the line of the loveable eccentric, 
Kailas who appears for a while in ‘Ihe Bachelor of Arts*, and 
Srinivas of the same novel also has his prototype in Swami, 




death had now descended to tl:^ bottom of his heart and he had 


started t’orninq from the inward to the outward X'^ith the inten^ 


and short stories. In *The Printer of Maloudi* (1949) this new 


change can be envisaged in the balanced and comprehensive view 
of all humanity v/hich is perceived by Srinivas. And Srinivas is 
the protagonist with whom the novelist identifies himself and 
reveals his philosophy of life in this universe : 


"His mind perceived a balance of power in human relation- 
He marvelled at the invisible forces of the universe which 


maintained thi 


only get a comprehensive view of all humanity, one would get a 
correct view of the i-jorld s things being neither particularly 


wrong nor right, but just balancing themselves 


Ihis balanced view with all its comprehensiveness and 
universality evinces a tremendous advancement in Narayan*s vision 
a mature way to look at things of the world with disinterestedness 







knowledae of human nat'ure, about its 


e3<pression; so convincingly that he was able to produce interes 
ting novels concentrating on the hard-boiled money - hunting 


men of the world, during the second phase of his career: 


The first reward of this growingly broad ~ outloois was 


1946 to 1962 was so fertile that Narayan produced masterpieces 
of fiction. *The Financial Expert* (1952), 'Waiting For the 


Malgudi * (1 96 2 ) , * Astrologer * s Day and Other stories * (1947 ) 
and ‘Lawley Road* (1956) elevated Narayan aft the climax of his 
glory, Bfe became famous all over the world of readers, *Mr. 


Sampath* caught the attention of the Indian film producers, and 
a popular Hindi film was produced in 1952, Motilal, a renowned 
actor of his times, played the role of I'4r. Sampath, Narayan *s 
growing popularity in India and England cought the - attention 


introdteed to the United States by the Michigan State University 


nancial Ejgsert 


•Swami Sc Friends' 


and *Mr« Sampath* as The Printer of Malgudi 





of 1956 and most of the following spring in America, meeting 


most of the world - renowned personalities, from Aldus Huxley 


to Greta Garbo. It was here that Harayan wrote his n»st 


interesting and award - giving novel 


Ihe Guide* within 


three months. It was published by the Viking Press in 1958, 


and was made into a film in 1964. It also brought to him 


Indian Sahitya Akademi Av/ard, the country's highest literary 


honour. At the zenith of his fame and contentment, Narayan 


had now become the novelist of the public both at hone and 


He turned his attention from all worldly success for 
v/hich he had aspired for since his college days, and looked 
into the deeper meaning of life. He read Hindu mythology and 
deduced that 'life is a perpetual struggle between the forces 


of aood and evil'. The result was 'The Man Eater of Malgudi 


in which Warayan considerably exploits some of the principles 
which make the classical iiyths what they are,^ The destriaction 
of evil and the inevitable triumph of good, the law of Karma 


of i“Jalcnidi 



X3t1i as a novel and the film Narayan contemplated to write 
iomething of abiding value and the three versions of classical 


most. 'Gods, Demons and Others* (1965), •'Tne Ramayana* based 
on Katiban (the Tai-nil poet) and the 'Mahabharat* can be read as 


m\ach interestingly as his novels 


Sign * 


but convincingly Identical in their perceptive understanding 
of the principles of non-attachment and renunciation. In 
‘Second Opinion* (19a2) the hero Sarnbu and his- dominating mother 


are also poles apart in almost all worldly matters ejacept the 
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.than it was e xpected to be. But the latest novel, »A Tiger For 
Malgudi * indicates the finest possible treatment given to the 
principles of renurKjiation and non-attachinent,' Ihe art of the 


novel is finely aroeliorated in accordance with the requirement 
of the matter of passivity \^;hich the novelist exploits subtly 
to reach the altitude of the Hindu view of life in the most 
convincing manner. It is certainly the es^ession of the siabtle 
experience of Narayan woven in the fabric of the story so inten- 
sively that the deeper neaning - of Indian asceticism is conveyed 
through the genuine 'Tiger Hermit* who employs his supernatural 
powers to save the tiger and bring about its inward transforma- 
tion. Eight kinds of supernatural powers — invisibility of being, 
levitation, transmutation of metals, travel in space, control 
over animals or men, living on air, on water and all kinds of 
control over the elements - had already attracted the novelist's 
attention as early as 1942 when he met Paul Brunton who came to 
India to study Indian philosophy and mysticism, Narayan points 
out in his memoir, *My Days' j 


"^^hen I met him I found him a genuine person, I found 

that many of his experiences, x^/hich had sotinded improbable, were 

true. . . under the guidance of certain practitioners of the 

esoteric arts in Egypt, he had attained mastery over deadly 

serpents, a^orpions and wild animals, the power to view the past 

and future and various miraculous and magical pox^rers of not 

14 

much value in one's evolution”, 


But Narayan soon realized that the attainment of .such 
powers would not help in his evolution. He, being a writer 













pure and simple, believed in the stillness of the i 

nind so as to tmderstand the rsalself of hJLs being, 

■ 

Lt through his protagonists. 


restress 


and reflect 


The latest short stories of Harayan published in 
‘The Times of India' from time to time reveal the deeper risioi: 
of the novelist who is now at the acme of his powers of wisdom* 
The story, 'Sorry, No Room' seems to be a sequel to Tiger 
fear Malgudi*.' The superb treatment of the supernatural powers 
control "Over the tiger in *A Tiger of Malgudi' and living on 
air in 'Sorry, No Room* - indicate how Narayan has reached the 
^ altitude of spirituality. It is all on account of his dedi- 
cation and discerning 'Understanding of the povier of the self 
that, he has been raising the question 'who am t ? which has 
remained a persistent research of both the scientist and the 
philosopher in this era, in relation to their existence in 
this universe « 


Therefore, it is clear that the art of fiction has 
been fully utilized by Narayan to present his point of view 
before the world of -readers, concurrently providing aesthetic 
delight by means of simple translucent prose, everyday hxjmour, 
and a grand rressage to control the restless mind for realizing 
the hidden power of the self or being in this human body,; 

Tne three phases of Narayan 's writing career insinuate 
how he has developed himself as the finest writer of Indb- 


Anglian fiction. There is grand .^rsonality behind his 
fiction,: and this personality is deep-rooted in Indian culture 
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through which the best points and principles of the Ifestern 
ctilture are discerned for looking at the total reality of the 
individual in society. 


Popular Appeal of His lev els and Short Stories. 


Universality of appeal is the touchstone of greatness 
in literature. Literature, as a culture of ideas, aims at 
universality of appeal, and if it is parochial in tone, it 
ceases to be a great literature,' All the novels which have 
becone classics have universality of appeal, and thus, they are 
not the property of one province and the country in which they 
x-^ere x<^ritten by the greater minds of mankind, but they claim 
to have invited a wider reading public outside. 


Professor P.S, Sundaram points out in his critical 
book 'R.K, Nar ay an *, that 'Readability is the supreme test for 
a novelist* and R.K.Narayan's novels and short stories 'are 
eminently readable*. Narayan uses simple words to convey the 
rreaning clearly. Since his subject matter is concerned with 
the common nen who try to become uncommon, returning at last 
to their forn«r state, liar ay an avoids high-sounding and 
bonbastic wcards xi7hich have little concern with the requirement. 
Clarity of language and esipression depends very mtch on the 
clarity of ideas of the man, and Narayan, is unquestionably clear 
in his ideas. His chief aim is to delight his readers, and 
this delight is the result of stories which he narrates through 
the medium of a simple language. Like Mulk Raj Anand and Raja 
Rao he also writes about India, but xmllke them he is not an 


i' ■' 'V !':■ V;;. ' i ■ i y"'- I' 

: 





experimenter in the field of English language.^' He chooses 
the conventional idiom of the people and characteries purity 
and simplicity to his diction, in his novels as well short 
stories. AS Harayan finds no difficxilty in handling the 
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temper anent. In particular the cool clarity with which Narayan 
considers himself, . . so in the novels the limpid quality of 

"17 

the felling is the result of the calm and unstarprised scrutiny 

There is certainly Gandhian sinplicity in Narayan*s 
manner of e3<pression. He is an accomplisted writer with a 
deceptively effortless narative style. But his simplicity is 
deceptive because there are sparks of wisdom below the surface, 
and when the reader enters the world of his fiction he would 
have no idea about such wisdom at the outset* It is the end, 
the resultant of his fiction, which is riKjre n^aningful and 
significant than the beginning and the middle, 

fi: 

Narayan avoids both the Victorian high-polished literary 
prose and verse rhythm and English public school slang in his 

t- 

novels and short stories. His Malgudians are pedestrians mostly; 

' 

the novelist himself must have a jaunt on foot everyday of fotur j 
to five miles. His style, therefore has a pedestrian quality. 

Dr, K.C.'Bhatnagar agreeably points out that ; 

i 

■ 

‘•Harayan's style is not like the vigorous, sensational, i 

I 

colourful style of JManohar Mulgankar who presents to us situations :• 

which are melodramatic, even macabre, Narayan 's diction, his 

sentence - structure, his syntax - present no problem to a lay- 

reader, He avoids all journalistic, telegraphic or *poetic* 

mode of Narration, His entire effort is directed to imparting the 

speech-rhythms of the middle class people of Malgudl, In this 

18 

effort he is eminently successful**. 


^ - J ...;.. ■>-'* 
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Ihere is no doiibt that Harayan’s language -s el con 
obtrudes; it neither detracts from nor adds to his qualifica- 
tion as an artist. It is because of his reluctance to experi- 
ment with the nuances of language which causes some gaps and 
unsatisfaetory moments. For instance in 'The English Teacher* 
the protagonist of the novel, Krishnan says that his father is 
‘fastidious and precise in handling the English language, 
though with a very slight pomposity". {P.l 8), but there is hardly 
any revelation in the language of the novel. In ‘The Guide* 
also the abusive language of Raju's schoolmaster is never 
demonstrated* a tame allusion is given to his description that 
the Oldman was one "who habitually addressed his pupils as 
donJceys and traced tiieir genealogy on either side with throuah- 
ness", (P,24). Inspite of several scenes of anger in his novels 
and short stories, the strongest curse is ‘you earthworm' ('The 
Financial Expert* P.X5). Vasu in 'The Man - Eater of Malgudi 
presumably speaks with an American style picked up from 
‘crimelxtoks and films* (P, 30), but the sole indications are 
but an occasional "wise guy" {P.17), "Yeah" (P,30), or *eh' 
(P,30). 


But these are small weaknesses. Narayan's love for 
English language has remained- supreme, because he does not write 
in his mother-tongue, Tamil. At the outset of his writing 
career, he must have also pondered over a jaroblem of the n^dium 
of expression which baffles Jagan in "The Vendor of Sweets* s 
"He wanted to know which language his son's Muses accepted, 
whether Tamil or English, If he wrote in Tamil he would be 
recognized at home; if in English, he would be known in other ; 
countries too** (P. 48) ■ - , , , _ . , , , ,, 




^ I 






Professor P.S. Sundaram takes a tolerant view of 
Narayan’s English which is like a best used tool in his hand. 

If one has learnt it by heart and has a good lt:K:k to 

•master it at an impressionable ace, one should use it. 

As the writer is much more than the language, Narayan's 
zest for life and all its creatures,, his modesty, his irony, 
his universal sense of humour, the complete absence of pompo- 
sity and pretence, acceptance of life despite its irrationali- 
ties and broadness of outlook with scriptural detachinent are 
the qualities of his fiction x^ftiich have brought about authenti- 
city and all round popularity both at home and abroad. He is 
the most popular and widely - known fiction writer of India.' 

He has created iirmortal characters like Raju, Margayya, vasu, 
Ramani, Kailas, Marco, Rosie, Sushila, Daisy, Raman, tiger- 
Raja, the hermit-master who echo in the memory long after they 
have been read in the fictional stories of Malgudi. Ihe wonder- 
ful creation of the hypothetical town of Malgudi is a magnifi- 
cent contribution of Narayan to Indo-Anglian fiction. Inspite 
of his popular as well as universal appeal he is throughly 
Indian in the selection of his themes. He renders the Indian 
sensibility in a western art form. His art is a curious' 
amalgamation of western method and eastern material,’ He presents 
a full circle, indeed in the noblest tradition of Hindu philoso- 
phy - “in my beginning is nry end* in my end is my beginning".' 

Both reason and imagination find their pabulum in 
Narayan's fiction. It has been pointed out fcy literary critics : 
that life is a comedy to those who think and tra^dy to those 
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sense of hiimour and above all . 
nee. . . , the India of Narayan*s 


who reel, and, no doubt, Narayan*s fiction doesnot arouse 
feelings but it certainly tickles the reader ‘s imaqination 
and induces him to look into himself with a reformative motl^ 
and develop a sense of belonging to the whole humanity. He 
has some qualities of Rabindranath Tagore in his character, 
and his i^ersonallty is endowed with universality of vision.' 

Ihat is why, Narayan has the admiration of eminent 
men of letters for writing realistic fiction.' Graham Greene, 
E.M. Forster, Somerset Maugham, Elisabeth Bowen, Henry Mills 
Compton Mackenzie, -tathony West, John Updike, v.s. Naipaul - 
all have high admiration for his fiction. No other Indl» 
Anglian novelist is more reputed than Narayan both in the 
creative and the critical literary circles of the v^orld.; it 
is all due to the presentation of illusion and reality lying 
side by side, reflecting the truth of life, the truth which 
Warayan's penetrative eye may perceive in the lives of the So 
Indian middle class people. Narayan alms at the individual 
man who typicalizes the man in Indian society and e2<plores hi 
nature with details at length so as to arrive at the logical 
conclusion.' 

V.S. Naipaul criticises Narayan for his aimlessness « 

The virtue of Narayan are Indian failings maolcally 
transmuted, i say this without disrespect ... He seems for 
ever headed for that 'aimlessness' of, Indian fiction".^ 

but he admires his 
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novels is not the India the visitor sees. He tell 


truth 


As Walter Allen points out that there is hardly any 
oubt that different novelists have different theories about 


tory which 
20 


ments. He is a comedian, but a serious comedian, who knows fully 


the individual mind 


:e presents the study of the individual mind which 


When these tempt 


but also brina about his downfall 


projects the image of Indian life which he knows very well 


What happens to his characters may happen to almost all indivi 


duals who start the journey of life without planning. Being a 
conterax^lative writer, Warayan serves the world in detaclmient 


His aim is more or le 


individual mind which is obsessed with any type of idea 


When the 


-WTW 







individual mind is illusioned b^ the nation that the person is 
going to becone extraordinary, and the reverse happens at last 
he is enlightened spiritually, Ihis happens to alirnost every 
protagonist of Narayan novels.' 

It Is Narayan *s popiilar appeal which has brought him 
in the line of front-rank novelists of the world. He, on acco 
of his universal vision, large humanity, detached view and 
everyday hunour and psychological insight, is able to win the 
attention of the large - reading public of the world. His two 


novel i 


'Mr, Sanpath* and /Ihe Guide’ which X'jere converted 


into successful films have justified how dramatically Interest 
Ing writer he is, v.?ith a view to giving a cinematographic 
picture of life,- 


As a Story - Ifeller 

Story - telling aspect is the primary characteristic 
of Narayan 's art of novel. He is a story-teller first and 
foremost.' There is no denying the fact that the basis of the 


oiAaiigtsa ill a uxtrie sequence, narayan *s novels are slender 
and straightforward, tragi - comic in tone, telling the stories 
of middle class people of South India X'j’ho are troubled by the 
problems of marriage money and tangles of human ties.' Narayan 
tells stories with simple and straightfoCTi?ard clean English 
using traditional idiom of the people, -te style is the man, 
Narayan is very simple and unaffected, so is his language,'^ 




... Is for Narayan the suprerne test for a novelist.' 

21 

His ovm novels are eminently readable’*. 

Harayan is a traditional story teller as he points out 
in his following comments he made in 1953 s 

“All imaginative vjriting in India had its origin in 
*’Ihe Ramayana and the Maliabharat ' . . An author would pick up 
an incident or a character out of one or the other and create a 
work with it**,' 

In his 'God, Deirons and Others* Narayan gives a 
relevantly convincing description of a village story-teller 

[in 

im 

man's salvation at every level. Every story that the narrator 
tells has in it a philosophical and moral significance and an 
understanding to distinguish between good and evil. Narayan 's 
stories are also philosophical and have moral significance. 
32ing a moral analyst and the penetrative observer of human 
nature, Narayan has a firm belief that 'everything is bound to 
come out right at last’. Tne result may be delayed for a long 
tine and the simple humanity may suffer, but there is no doubt 
about the ultimate triumph of good over evil. It may be for 
sometime that the 

**. . . strong man of evil continues to be reckless 
until he is destroyed hy the tempo of his own misdeeds. Evil 
has in it, burled subtly, the infallible seed of its own 
destruction*' .V 

■Ihe difference between the aik:ient story-teller: and 
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Narayan is that the latter avoids in his stories the •didactic 
interludes* vjhich are so common and hackneyed in classical 
stories '■'Narayan ‘Bare written 'Gut of the impact of life and 


persons around him. But he applies the classical tradition 
in his serious and comic focuses. Two exairples from his" novels 
and short stories can serve as Illustration ; "Uie.Man - Eater 
of Malgudi* and 'Half — a—Rupee' Worth* from Lawley Road t 


In 'The Man - Eater of Malgudi* Vasu, the taxidermist, 
is worked out in terms of classical model. He is a terror to 
the whole corronunity of Malgudi. Narayan points out in his 
'Gods, Demons and Others' that the demons 'undertake intense penanc 
acquire strange and unlimited powers and harass mankind and 
godkind alike until a re<teemer appears and puts them out." (P.8), 
vasu is a giant of man and his intense penance consists of a 
row of self-control as not to use his enormous ifiysical strength 

indiscriminately. He is a modern version in the true demoniac 

. 

tradition in the sense that he e:jieroises the demoniacpower of 
death over life.' His death brings about a regeneration of 

Malgudi an mankind. . 'Half-a-Rupee Worth* also has a clearly 

, 

contriwd 'moral significance* because Subbiah with an all - 

! 

consuming greed is himself consumed by it. He is a wealthy 
rice merchant v;hose greedy nature persuades him to hoard grain ' 

in order to amass colossal profits during the period of 

, . ■ . ■ . , ■ ■ , , . 

shortage and inflated prices. He declares that rice is not I 

virtually procurable. The starving poor are forced to pay | 

exorbitant prices. His death is ironically Important as he 
dies when a pile of rice bags fell upon him and crushed him 





beyond I'ecognltion while he is engaged in fetching from his 
secret supply half — a—rupee worth of rice for a desperate 
customer.' Ihe story presents a moral in accordance with th 
well-quoted saying of tte classical tradition that *Evil ha; 
in itj buried subtly ^ the infallible seed of its own 


this town in course of timew* 


finger on the idiosyncracles and angularities of his characters, 
His little town ^ialgudi forms the locale of all his thirteen 
novels and elghty-foiur short stories which present members of 
the south Indian mlddleclass engaged in an unavoidable struggle 
**to ejctricate themselves from the aut©inS<^&f .the past**,' 


Since the action of Narayan*s novel is centred in the 
mythical town of Malgudl, 
graphical details,' If all his novels are read in, their 
chronological order, the sagacious reader is not only well- 
acquainted with the landmarks of %lgudl but also is 'mil - 
informed about the improvement v^hlch has taken place over 


I have these thinos 
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Narayan uses the most simple form of prose fictloct 
and his story records a succession of events. Plot and character 
are inseparably knit together, “Ihe qualities which are attribu- 


•§* 


killed by his own fist; the death of the fonrer results into 
the happiness of the villagers of Mangal wlx) have been awaiting 
the rains helplessly and the demise of the latter .brings about 
the restoration of normalcy and peace in Malgudl, It is, 
therefore, clear that Narayan *s novels admirably possess all 
good qualities which are attributed to a good novel by Somerset 
Maughams 




^1 





■ 


a novel is to be read v/ith enjoyment,' If it does 


not rtiti-pi . 1 t 


larh T"r h I . 











be c±>servedl with Individuality, and 


The technique of Narayan's narrative is simple and 
straightforward. He has published thirteen novels during the 
period of forty-eight years (his first novel, ’Swami & Friends* 
was published in 1935 and the latest ‘A Tiger For I'fe.lgudi* 
in 1983* In all these thirteen nogels heltfs both subjective and 
objective inodes of narrative* His first three novels - 


•Swami & Friends* (1935) 


The Bachelor cf Arts’ (1937) and 


•The Dark Room* - are traditional and conventional in regard to 
the objective mode of narrative* Narayan is the onniscient author 


writing in the third perscn in 'Swami & Friends 


Ft . Sampath 


The l-lan Eater of Malgudi* and 'The Vender of 


In ‘The anglish Teacher* he uses 


the first person and emphathises with the protagonist Krishnan 


In this way, the hero becomes the narrator himself * This 
subjective technique is in accordance with the demand of the 
purpose and effect of narration* The story deals with a 
difficult theme of psychical contact with the spirit ; Krishnan 
establishes this contact with the spirit of his diseased wife and 


it brings about a psychological change in the protagonist 
and enables him to solve other worldly problems* In ‘The Guide 
also Naravan deviates from the traditional mode of narration? 


first person by the hero himself* 
technique of narr aticxi in * The Guide 


hero narrates his life, before he xiras imprisoned, in a series 


of flashbacks and eventually in a form of confession to valen 
who has mistakenly regarded him as a saint. This double narra- 
five technique helps in making the figure of the hero more sharp 
and effective and real than the rest of the important characters 
in tlienovel. Ihe development in Raju*s character is brought 
about by certain events which in turn change his personality and 
hasten him to forget his outer self. He accepts tte role of 
a saint willy nilly and goes on fasting in order to propitiate 
rain for the droubt-affected area of Malgudi town. His enlighten- 
ment is in response to the ej<peGtations of a crowd of villagers 
who are not only his admirers but also worshippers in the real 
sense of the term, Iherefore, it is obvious from this example 
that character and action develop concurrently and influence each 
other in the process.^ - 

In “Ihe Man Eater of Malgudi the technique of the first 
person narrative is successfully used.^ Warayan emphathises 
with Natraj, tte printer, through whom he conveys the essen- 
tially Indian conception of life - "dharma protects those who 
protect dharma and dharma destroys tho^ who try to destroy 
dharma*.' vasu, the taxidermist and a terror to Malgudi an s, 
is absolutely against this dharma,' He tries to destroy it and 
is himself destroyed in the process,: Iherefore, the techniqite 
of first person narrative is used in accordance with the 









requirement of the nature of t±ie story. Ihe same technique 
has also been applied in the latest novels of Narayan ~ 
second opinion (1982), and ’A Tiger For Malgudi* (1983 )o' 

The characters of Sambu and Raja are developed by a series 
of events, which in turn change their personalities,’ Raja, 
the hero of *A Tiger For %lgudi» is not a human being, but 
a tiger who passes through a series of events, as do the other 
protagonists of Naraygn's novels, and eventually e>g>lores the 
pathway to enlightenment. 'A Tiger For ^Wgudi* is a haiinting 
tale, uniqualy combining the elusive tineless quality of Hindu 
legend with the universal comic vision of the author,' 


Inspite of Harayan*s affinity to a typically Indian 
tradition of story-telling, he gives an indirect messa^ to 
his reader. He is perchance a ‘moral-analyst*, but seldom 
imposes his views on his reader. Through his stories he 
analyses the individual feelings, emotions and actions and 


tries to ej^lore the latent human conflicts 


idom aims 


laughter shot through all the incidents In his novel 
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"His characters sometimes do great and heroic things, 
but it is more accident than by design, - - The intellectual 
Interest is the main spring of his inspiration and that is the 
angle from which he apjaroaches all the aspects of his subject— 
matter.' The result is that he’ analyses actions and diagnoses 
motives. All these lead to subtle under-current of huraoroiis 
remarks. - - Ihe intellectual type of humour hovers over every 
page of Karayan".'’ 




His Blot - Construction 


"Ihe plots of Narayan's novels follow a set formula* 
Order - Disorder - order again. In his novels it is evident 
that life sel&>m takes a straight course. Whatsoever may be , 
the human wishes, the final result of all efforts is iinpredic* 
table, and therefore, it is better to put up a good and Jolly 
face against all this predicament than feel aggrieved about 
it. That is why, Narayan keeps a balance between the tragic 
and comic incidents which happen turn in the lives of his 
protagonist.' He starts with the idea of character but plot 
and character are so well-knit that there is a unity of 
design. He divides his story in three parts : the part one 
consists of beginning which may be called order, the second 
designs the process of action in which^ there is disorder, 
and the tlaird part comprises the restoration of normalcy and 
order 


Since Narayan *s .approach to his subject-matter is 
that of a detached artist, his plots reflect this objectivity.'; 
In regard to the average English novel or Hindi novel Ife is 








commonly noted that it consists of a number of charaaters and 
incidents i^hich are woven round a young, handscs'ne hero and 


eventually ending v;ith the happy chimes of marriage 


It neans that Narayan's basic concern is with the 


character and the plot comes secondarily. However, War ay an 
give® interesting and startling stories which are very often 
episodic and with his usual habit of scene -painting. Both 
his characterization and plot-construction are blended, with 
realism and fantasy. &s it is evident from the slender sizes of 


and ingenuity. 1116 interest and 


avoids complicated contrivance 


ith serious, real with 


so loerfect and well-designed that the plot is 


enriched with order and harmony 


Guide* is a representative novel of Marayan. 

From this novel it is evident that the framework of a War ay an 


thrills and sensations, long lost heirs and accidental discover 
ies. “Ihe action flows emoothly out of the protagonist ard 
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In turn it influences and moulds the charaster, A Narayan 
hero is just ordinary and his novels treat of the subtle 
realities of the coiwaon man — ■ whether he is a student, a teacher, 
a rrinter, a financial expert, a champion of emancipation, a 
guide, a shopkeeper or a painter of signs ~ and they are 
more diverting than disturbing. Inspite of differences .of 
plot and protagonism, Karayan*s novels are all of a piece in 
the way that they all centre on transcendence and renewal of 
life, resting e'^ntually on a Wordsworthian "tranquil restoration’ 
'Ihe events in his novels which indicate the texture of coiwnon 
experieiTce define the prevailing circumstances with regard to 
the development of characters and concurrently suggest a kind 
of dilectical progress towards spiritual maturity. Tlie demands 
of life are seldom denied there. Almost all heroes of Narayan's 
novels are placed in a characteristic struggles and they are 
continually involved in crises on account of their nsiivete of 
being coramon human beings. All these heroes are a comic blend 
of virtue and v;eakness, as a large number of human beingsare, 
and their continual invol’yenrent in crises imply a series of 
experience tfhich hardly varies in its essentials from novel 
to novel, 'Ihere is no doubt that the conditions as well as 
convolutions of the struggles do differ from novel to novel 
Ixjcause much depends upon the particular protagonist’s 
predilections and propensities in relation to profession and 
purpose, the individual struggles highlight a common p>redica- 
iwant or pattern xvhich can only be discerned beneath diversity/ ■ ; 






. Ihat Marayan uses archetypal; pattern in. the strxx:ture of. 
plot and character, can be di^erred from the mar|or novels » 




; 




.... 






















'Ihe Dark Room* 


Eater of Haloudi 


Second opinion* and *A Tiger For 


Examples of this 


irn, according to Arthur Koe 


"... the death and resurrection motiY©; the exten 
slon of sexual duality into the metaphysics polarities of 
masculine logior feminine intuition, mother earth and 


the mind 


rom the very essen 


of the human condition - its adobes and predicaments. Ih 

play an all important part in literature, from Greek tragedy 

down to the present, penijsating both the whole and the part 

28 

the plot said the images employed in it," 


Ihe strife of generation and then convincing reconc 


liatxon leti^en the old and the new fo: 


against the orthodox social customs of horoscopic agfeement 


abandoning Ms hone and becoming a 


Second Opinion* the strife of 


generation again appears and is treated more , interestingly 
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than, in 'Ihe Bachelor of. Jyrts* and !lhe Vendor of Sweets*. 
13ie ultimcite reality occupies the most important place and 
attention in *A Tiger For Malgudi*. 


The ends of, Narayan*s novels, to a great extent, are 
shrouded in anabiquityv In *Swami & Friends* the ambiquity 
remains to hold much critical attention at the monent when 
the train departs carrying Rajam and Swami is left with Man! 
to diasuss whether Rajam has resumed the similar friendship 
with him or not. In *']h.e Dark Room* Savitri comes back home 
sacrificing her ego on the altar of parental love, but nothing 
is said about Ramani's relation -with his beloved Shantabai 
whether he has cut himself aloof or still enjoys company with 
her illegitimately. In 'Ihe Guide* also the end of the novel 
invites considerable critical attention and different inter- 
pretations have been offered by different critics. For 
instance, Uma Farameswaran expresses her view that Raju does - 
not die in the river but is saved by a Glucose -Saline injection, 
living on and enjoying his reputation as a Maliatama, 5^ether 
the same happens to Raju or not depends on psychological inter- 
pretations and needless argumentation. But the fact cannot be 
denied that the end of *The Guide* is a fine instaixe of the 
effective usb of ambiquity, ' If Raju has died in the real sense, 
then his self-realization which happens at the last moment cannot 
be said to hcive served tlie humanity further. But as there 
should !:« a correlation between what the author expresses 
and the reader understands, Raju dies actually and it vKjuld not 
only te out of the point to devfelop.th® idea o.f his, being alive 
further but also be futile to turn away from the writer's point 








of view. 


death in his ntemoir, 


which he discussed 


champion Gr,aham Greene s 


obsession with me.** 


Unity of time and imity of place are the key-note of 


Narayan s plots. He keeps them intact more for aesthetic 
reasons,^ He seldom goes beyond his recurrent locale, nor <ao 


gaiety. , As a novelist of purity and simplicity he stands <al 
aKona Indians writing in English, there seems nore else to 






meditan of the novel for any purpose other than giving aesthetic 


his novels with no ulterior 


motive of presenting any problem. However, it does not n^an 


Harayan could 


ocial and relialous conditions which 


became instrumental in the evolution of hi 


personality as a 


■eluctance towards politics because a 


ilmple jjerson of his calibre would have hardly prs' 


piare and 


inspired by Gandhi Ji's 


simplicity, truth and fearlessne 


s, un touch ability and quick' 


and they permeated into his personality. Since he 
first and anything thereafter, his novels are 


ultrated pieces of art. I'lfhatever other problems incur in 


e more by implication than by advocacy: 


Like Rabindranath Tagore Narayan is a unique example of 


born and brought up in a family which 


a headmaster in Government Hiah School, X'tfas a middled ass man. 


The large family of War ayans believed in all Hindu customs 


traditions and conventions prevailing in the South Indian society 


Narayan 's education which he mostly got in Christian schools 


Lutheran Mission School, Christian Hiah School etc 






broadened his outlook and developed In him a sense of 


ind in Ms 


writings communal, fanatical and sceptical descrii3tions v/hat 


ev«!r e^iperiences he underwent in his schooldays have been 


•Swami & Friends 


hrow a considerable light on the prevailing conditions 


novel 


chools and colleaes where teachers were so domi 


natlna as to spoil the students and students in turn were no 


better than grud^them severely, Narayan himself points out 


dven so much attention in his 


iducatlon was the most compulsive force in a 


My outlook on education never fitted in 


our 


with the accepted code at home, I instinctively rejected 


,tion and examinations with their unwarranted 


seriousness and esoteric suggestions 


unpractical, I went through it all x^ithout conviction, enthU' 


ort of distinction. Going to school 


never-ending nuisance each day, to be born because of my 


difficult to infer what xvould have been 


the position of such a boy at home and in the society, Narayan 
orowinc reluctance towards education which had become a tool 


.ttention towards the world at large. He became 


Qiverb 
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helped him In reading human nature at length and mitigating 
his frustration. Ke read the ordinary man and his predica- 
ment in the society like his astrologer who appears in ‘An 
Astrologer's Day* and has a working analysis of mankind's 
troubles which are rooted in 'marriage, money and tangles of 
human ties'. His later novels from “Ihe English Teacher' 


onward tiirow a considerable light on these problems such as 
the breaking away of joint-family system, obstscles presented 
by astrological considerations in the union of true lovers. 


between the old and the new. Jfew changes concern the society 
and man cannot be left alone by their impact, as Narayan him- 


on tlrie froa in the well. He vjflll not to left alone" 


been delightfully portrayed 'Caste : Old and Ifew'. Ihe West 
had started making deep inroads into the comiron man's life in 


tendency minutely.' His Malqudi from 'Hr 



accompanying the contemporary culttarai upheaval in the country 


Marco also looks like a 


when he was a 


Vendor of 


money-mindedness and a get-rich' 


mentality. Not to speak of caste and creed, he lives in sin- 
ful union with Grace, symbolising cultural topsy-turvy ism. 
Mali's over-reaching project of producing a story-writing 
machine is symbolical of absurd materiastlc ambitions and the 
Impersonal mschanlzation of the western attitude getting quick 
recocnitlon in the Indian society, “nie western attitude seems 


to have been bent upon capturing and controlling creative free 
dom of the writer and producing works of art to order instead 


of allowing them to emerge 


not mean that 




Narayan, with his backoround of Enalish education, 


his wide sympathies apparent from his coratt^nts on Christianity 

'33 

both in •Swarai & Friends' and *My Days* and his comprehensive 
and clear-eyed vision could in no way ianore the seeminqly 


the East and the Ifest. ihe lack of discrimination and poise 


envisacsed in the .rislna middle clas 


of South India which 


in his novels and short stories. The pene' 


trative eye of the author could easily notice the impact of 


and attitude of people to judge . everything on 


the basis of money. Therefore, it is clear that the West 


provided Narayan to look at everything with conroonsense and 


the East gave him the touchstone of universal quality on which 


everything could be judged impartially and sympathetically 


controlled mind of the individual 


iense of detachment in 


his novels and short stories. He speaks of politic 


and impersonally sometime 


re times when I wish there were no politics 


in tlie world and no one knev; who was ruling and how 


s a muddle, owing to its political 


whole of the wes 




and 


follow stilt 


>eaks of democracy as a dtill subject from the 


cracy as it has begun to move on set lines s 


restxlts, a seat in assembly hall speechifying and division, 
for the next two three or four years till the tirt^. comes to 
renew the personalities in the hall, like renewing the plants 


a well worn line of move 


satirises the chairman of the mtmicipality who has little 















ecmal 

privi^ 

IHW 

iIWi 

Lect 




bed 


or 






to national!' 


went where they were not wanted 


The town 


bec^ne a wilderness with all its landmarks qone" 


the belief of the common man in Indian politics. 'Ihe middle 


common man 


that his would-be 


may be reasons for this novel!. 


outlook towards politics in general and Indian politics in 


particular. The way in which Indian democracy is moving may 
hardly be liked hf the honest man of Narayan*s background.' 


rooted in ancient Indian religion.- It was during his child' 


hood that religious consciousness was awakened by his great 


child. She was an astrologer, versatile, help- 


key-figure in the lives of many, as the novelist 


astrolooer had 
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.ii,Qiroscoj« 4 ^ W 3 .S of scu^ C8,t3stiropii0«, wss 

for'S'toid liajpei^d in Nairayan's life, and theirefore, wlie their 
sane people believe or not, he believes firmlv in the authei 


teGording to Narayan, religion should not 


it's like one*s underwear. 


f= to it or joKe aoout it, , . you may 

God, but that is as far as you should ao in Givi 


Used societies — — God is supposed to bear the universe on 
his little finger, and when he changes it from the riaht to 


novel without Krishna, 


enesa, Hanuman, astroloaer 


or temple prostitutes 


demise of 


wife whom he could never forcet for 


rs to them in his nKsnwir 


"I could catch telepathic messages or transmit my 
thoughts to others; and I could generally sense what was coming 

ahead or anticipate what someone would say I practised 

psychic contacts regularly for some years, alnrast every night.' 

,I found it possible to abstract from my physical body (a 
process taught by paul Brunton) and esiperience a stranga sense : 




loo 
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An outstanding gift of R,K, Narayan as a fiction write, 
is his 'capacity to affect a comic catharsis', the cathartic 
nappiness. His laughter v/hich he expresses through his charac- 
ters, situations and well-made scenes is intensely happy, not 
in the least tainted by cynicism and never by bitterness,' As 
hxmour requires kindly amused perception of incongruities and 
aosurdities of life and the artistic expression of sxsch percep- 
tion, Narayan's humour is all pervasive and most varied. As a 
true humorist he has some Shakespearean kind of sympathy and 
gentleness of heart in the exploration of incongruities of life 
discrepancy or contrast beta^ieen what is and vfhat should te, 
between illusion and reality, by e^gjoslng and ridiculing human 
follies and frivolities. Though his humour is ironic in tone, 
Narayan is not a satirist moralising and lashing with indigna- 
tion at human vjickedness and vices with a view to correcting 
them. He is always suggesting. As irony is composed of two 
opposites which are contrasting, Narayan 's irony is a rich 7 

compound of broad humour, .gentle mocke.ry and genial ridlcul4*.) 

3 compat 

TOSt intense feelings, there is hardly any scope in it for t 
arid realms of dreary sentimental thinking or for a hysteric 
and distracting sentimentality. He uses delicate irony with 


a view to measuring a detached observation and side by side 
illuminating the character of a person and exposing his v®ak 
Such a method as applied by ^'^Q^^y^Thelps arouse love in the 






reader s heart for the person whom the author Intends to be 


Professor K,k,' Srinivas Iyengar calls Narayan *a master 
of comedy*. But his comedy is never one-sided. It is a serious 
comedy that springs from the diversity of human experience and 
Narayan ‘s compassionate but objective understanding of it,' His 
moral vision is vitalized bv his techniaue of comedv.' Tha de-nth 


the abiding and the abstird. That is why, his moral vision and 
objective humanism are never <^liberately and consciously 
cultivated in his writing,' They are the inherent part a£ his 
story-telling and the cultural environment represented by 
Malgudi that forms the background of all his novels and short 


Tlie human quality of his comedy owe 


his attractiveness for eccentric behaviour which he finds in 


human being. 


mutch of the 


humour in hi 


fiction results from the diserepancy which he 


It tetween the normal code and the exaggerate 


from it, Kailas in 'The Bachelor of Arts* and Marco in *The 


Guide* are unicjue examples of this eccentric behaviour as the 
forirer is so much obsessive to drinks and prostitution despite his 


outgrowing age and tvjo wives at home while the latter has even 


no time to entertain his young and beautiful wife,' The one is 


^ i -i 





£!<.J.n to exaggerated dedication while the other has 
deviation from the reality of flesh and blood.^ 


war ay an s use of serious comedy in his fiction seems 
to have been inspired by life itself. As life is neither 
totally a tragedy nor completely a comedy, Narayan*s serious 
conedy presents smiles and tears together, William Walsh 
rightly observes that Narayan's irony is one of ‘recognition* 
and not of ’correction* and therefore, his comedy is more human 


of laughter. Instead of confining his whole attention to the 
small slice of life and shox^'ing interest in the complexity of 
human relations he presents a panoramic vlevr of life,'' 


Narayan’s serious comedy covers a wide range inclusive 
of archetypal comedy, comedy of misunderstanding, comedy of 


subllxtie and ridiculous, comedy of conventions and comedy of 
manners (to son« extent different from the Restoration Comedy 
of manners), & cortedy of mischance and misdirection.^ Professor 


Iyengar rightly o' 


comedy he 


modes nor their 


little ironies, knot 


to snap Malgudi life 


circumstance, and tragi -comedy of mischance and misdirection* 


hieh i 



•Riere is pure sentiment and fine humour corrected from the 
cheap sentimentality hy his detected and loving irony.' Its 
net result is pure aesthetic delight, |»appiness and peace,' 


In his early novels 


comrc viSion rs 


ichoolboys , te acher 


husband 


and traditionally conscious as well as unconscious X'g'ives 


and angularities of behaviour. In hi 


novels comedy grows into dimensions and it talces the form of 


Narayan's earliest admirer among the fellow 


) comedy depends 


comedy 


needs a strong frai’fev/ork'of social convention with which the 


But the life of Maloudi - never ruffled 


aracter provides much of the comedy 


Graham Greene *s observations are more 'applicable to 


Harayan's earlier novels - •Sx\'^ni & Friends ‘ and llie Bachelor 


than tlie post- Independence novel 


among which • The 


as oovio^ 


.y txi?o ty;pes of comedy in Narayan*s . fiction - the one that 


and the comedy t. 


and brutal incursion of evil, violence, corruption into the 







Swam & 


probing which we find in *The Guide 


later of Malqudi’ 


Malcudi 


Sampath* onwards 


e inaividual are more obvious. Narayan himself fjoints 
n the Atlantic Monthly how nationalism prevented the 


rom 


whose psycho, 


Narayan confined his comedy to classicism and conventionalism, 


s Graham Greene remarked in his introduction to 'Ihe Financial 


all his Molcudi novels v»uld have bee. 


of Ivy dompton 


iQwai'aian* novel 


an abou 


id confidence, I think this is why. many 


to virite of the past, Vifhen an age is ended, you 


of dealing with modern machinery and invention 


l#ien war casts 


its shadow, I find that I recoil 



jDut warayan's novels, in fact, inarch In step 
with the tine and the evolving history of the txventieth century.*' 
ITiis ract is detected from the discerning stu<^ of his fiction 
that Hc-ai-ayan is Interestingly involved v/ith the comedy of change 
Inclusive of the illusion of progress. , Apcirt from the Maigudi 
setting, the common ingredient in all his subsequent novels is 
the theme of private life of individuals instead of the frantic 
public life of India befoi'e indeoendence . f^ur-inrf 


llius Mar ay an is the succe 


iiAib comic moGe ne seems to affirm that the 
ommon plcKie is also capable of the highest 


trace of human 11, 


omic novels and short' 


i ndic ate box' 


•ove, money, prestige, physical beauty are all 
illusion with a view to driving away from the 
compile a tions in human relationship emeroe fr* 


■ofei iiiuoive Pilings, ano therefore, for the establishment of 
ht relatlonshiii, man should try to get rid of such Illusion.' 
re is no doubt that it is through tragedy that serious problems 
life are grappled, but Narayan seems to highlight the point 
t in the hands of a consummate artist even comedy is capable 
tackling all serious problems; equally well. And herein lies 


jy._ s Art of Characterisatio n 

According to ik-istotle, ■'Character is f\oul of iragedy 

But,, the .sane, remark,, „is„ appllcahle:";:,to' the TO¥el'^also* , ,lt is real. 





tnxuugii cn<d£'aGT:eri2ation that the greatness of a, novelist is 
iTjeasiireci* harayan is a very dedicated writer who relies 
considei ably on artistic intuitionj on a feeling for the 
appropriate gesuurey attitude and action or rernark in order 
to realise his character's personality. His 'focus is on 
character' as he himself told Roland E.Wolseley. 


an write joest when I donot plan the subject too 
• ” All I can settle for myself is my -Drotancinls' 


IS easy for ne: background and minor character 


Chandran (Ihe Bachelor, of Arts'), Krishnan (The Engli 
Teaclier’), Margayya (The Financial Expert*), Raju (‘IheGuide*) 
Vasu (Ihe Man-Sater of Malgudi) Jagan (The Vendor of Sweets), 
Raman ('Ihe 


Painter of Signs) and Raja (a Tiger For Malgudi') ' 
veritably testify to this dominance of the main characters in 


acquaintances of mine - but not wholly 


I of ten build them 


However, I make no deliberate studies 
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If anyone who happens to be in %sore, will find the 
charactei's of Waraycm*s fiction virtually rnoving there in 
.market places, the railway station, and sitting at shops and 
■working in the printing presses, Narayan himself feels like 
his ov/n protagonist, Raju 

- especially when 1 am telling about l^sore”,'*^ 

He tells hox-i? *sone family incidents and his own character 
had u— '»'en hrm concepjtlon of Raj'u and that Rosie and her hus- 
band harco had a similar genesis', Narayan corelates life and 
art in such a convincing manner that they are fused into one. 

He avoids being merely an author of delightf\il comic entertain- 
ments, His serious observation of life consists of its cardinal 
aspects— sad, runny, ironic, incongruous, absurd, eccentric, 
tender and holy. His fourth novel, 'The English Teacher* is 
more autobiographical than any other novel he has published so 
far, 'l-'ir, bampath* is also based on a real -life person of the 
same name; who not only remained WaraycOi’s printer but also had 
allowed the novelist to use his name freely.'*^ His 'Financial 
Ebci^rt*, too, has the amalgmation of two-real -life persons 
whose exploits induced him to gather the basic ingredients of 
Margayya's story. He 

® - - considers his morning walk his office hours 
because he stops and talks to people, many of i-rhom chat with him 
freely about their doings and their troubles - - - he observes 
their v/ays closely 


m 


Ill 


This experience seems to have been clearly described 
in ‘-i-The Man-Eater of %lgudi» emphathising with Natraj vAo 
starts his day in a similar manner. Natraj tells j 


“My day started before four in the morning. The streets 

vrauld be quite dark when I set out to the river for my ablutions •• 

- - -(111 along the way I had my TOll-defined encounters. The 

milkman started on his rounds, - — greeted itb resjsctfully 

and asked, “what is the time master?'* - - a question I allowed 

to die without a reply - - I simpered and let him pass suppre- 

.9 

ssing the question*'.’ 


It is, therefore, clear that Warayan depends considerably 
on obj'ective characterization and this is one of the reasons 
that his characters not only appear to be real, but also are 
obj'ective. It is through precision and care that he builds 



them interesting and loveable. His characters remain v;ithin 
their resolved limits and act and move in the local atmosphere 
of Malcrudi,' 


His Concept Of the Hero 


It is clear that Narayan selects the living characters 
from society to portray them in his fiction, toong them the hero 
is the most important person to dominate the xfhole course of 
everits by dint of his personality and character, but not like 
epic heroes have heroic .qualities and are shoxi/n to have been 
gifted X'.;ith unquestionable courage and vitality. The hero in . 
Narayan*s novel is an average man belonging to the middle class 


■ .T -..i U4 - , 1 l i iii ii y-'-L: t.-'ii je*';.- — uT ! — i ; 






of South Indian society and having a mark potential for the 
uncommon, Hiis mark potential for uncommon harincs him into 


clash with citcumstances and he is overpowered eventually and 
beconBS a tool in the hands of <testiny as well as in the 
enormity of his ovm creation till he is forced by his inner 
self to return to a more mat^ire state of ordinary, Iherefore, 
the usual _ pattern into which his hero is woven is obvious from 
one novel to another. It is from average to the extraordinary 
anci leturning to a more poignant state of average. This appears 
to be a reiterated movenent basically in regard to interacting 
characters in the majority of Narayan’s novels. But it doe snot 


usual oat tern 


and average with maturity, there is 


novel, 'Swanil & Friends *« Narayan introduces the ordinary hero 
Swaminathan who in contact X‘!?ith his companions grows to a mature 


nappe n 


on of a D,S,Po' and pxe 


manners 


nervousness 


anvas of the novelist etnd a2:pears almost in all novels 


of thirteen novel 


Of Signs ana Tiger For ""algiadl* and the maiden novel, 

'Swaini & friends *. The protagonist could be the same charactesr 
under the influence of other character, but his unqueixihable 
quest for a positive philosophy of life remains undisturbed 
till he attains spiritual maturity. The x^'ays to cross the 
journey of life may be diffei'ent, but the coal is the same** 
his happens to be the prime object of almost every protagonist 
if Narayan's novels,' 


It is a discernible tencfency of Narayan's art of 
haracterizcxtlon to present a contrast to his tero so that his 
personality could grow into dinensions.' This characteristic 
can be noted in his ten novels particularly for instance, Swami 
s a contrast to Rajam in 'Swarai & ITiends* as the former is 
Governed hy feeling and the latter by reason and commonsense, 
handran and Mohan in 'The Bachelor of Arts', Krlshnan and the 
oul of Ms deceased wife in 'The English Teacher * Sampath and 
rinivas in 'Mr, Sampath', Margayya and Dr, Pal in "Ihe Pinanci; 
Xpert', *'Raju and Marco and thereafter Raju and Valen in 'The 
ulde*, Natraj and Vasu in "The Man Eater of Malgudi,*,. Jagan 
and cousin in 'The Vendor of Sx«ets', Raman and Daisy in 'The 


Painter of Signs.* and Raja and Hermit in '.A Tiger For l''Jal 


oudi 


present a contrast to one another,- This contrast is symbolized 
by feeling and reasons," Qiandran, Krishnan, .srinivas, Margayya, 
Natraj, Jagan, Raman have their prototype in Swaminathan, the 
model on wMch Narayan developed the personality c£ all these 
protagonists. The second line on which the protagonist are 
developed Is the line of reason. Sammth, Er, Pal, Raju, 



and vasu are made 


Therefore j there ax-e tv/o types of protagonists in Narayan's 
novels who become instriamental in brinaing about the desired 


Inspite of his ordinary personality and average back- 
ground a Ncjrayan hero is a prominent man, not by virtue of his 


the events which may differ from one novel to another, but 


coOTnonolace is 


ome dramatic happening in course of 


bound to be resultino into 


a nore mature experience beyond i\rhiah no xi?orse 


mind 


‘o ' s rtund 


an individual from annonymity to 


Hie thematic pattern within which the live 


to be workino is the acceptance of life 


and 


hum' 


'Ihe heroines of Narayan*s novels are flimsy. He has 




only non-heroes, and ofcotir 


It is because he finds women firm and f orTceai'ing*' Their 


imall town world of his novels, and 


Men have 


certain, as Narayan could discover through his insight in hxjman 


in his novel 


o bewitchino. There 


impressive but 


f^omen 


rooted in Hindu culture appear in early novel 


Mr, Sampath ' (Srinivas* v;ife) and those who look 


the later novels are a blend of Sast-lfest tenden- 


Shantabai in *Ths Dark Room*. Shanti in 


tar, Scimpath 


rjtear to have been macfe of similar stuf. 






who seems to 


Minor Charactei: 


his interview wit; 


unoi 


they are allowed to appear equally 


.he main characters are Mari and Ponni '■ in "Ihe 


xmpo; 


'k Rool^ 


ame novel 


mo u ann arirn a r n 


Max auai 


e all mernorab. 


;i, of Virtues and vice 


nd prototy]Des both v.?ho 


convincina ideolooy, 3ut he, as 


almost all 'his character 


hhat prevents thi 


'resh enthusiasm. 


or the revived character, a qenuir^ and quiet, una 
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IJJcing £or him. But apart frcrni these re-creations of a basic 
figure there are some who appear as staccato. They are left 

untouched and, apparently, are considered plastic enough by the 

■ 12 
author to blend into the particular mood and situation.* 

She is partially right in her statement that apart 
from the recreations of a basic fi^gure scane staccato figiares 
are left untouched. The fact seems that they also Influence 
the basic character in one way or the other. And if they are 
not woven in the plot as a logical integration, it is because 
they appear almost on the occasion when their presence is 
unavoidably felt. The grandmother is one of such figures. She 
would be familiar with all South Indian orthodox ways of life. 

The adjoirrnment lawyer also figures in nK>st of the novels 
(The Guide & "The Man-Eater of Malgudi*). And the most impprtant 
character is the town, Malgudi, which has perpetuated in thirteen 
novels and eighty-four short stories so far. Professor K,R,S, 
Iyengar rightly suggests that it voxild be 

interesting to advance the theory that Malgudi 
is the real tero of the - - novels and the many short stories; 
thet underneath the seeming change and the human drama there 
is something - the ‘soul* of the place ? - that defies, or 
embraces, all change and is triumphantly and unalterably itself. 

It is evident that Narayan*s novels are cardinally the 
novels of characters and it is unmistakably through characteri- 
zation that he affirms his vision of life. In his characteriza- 
tion he may not be as great as Shakespeare and Charles Dickens 
are, but he is the adept delineator of characters 


13 




aiiifliili": 





His Humour. Irony. Satire, Wit 


distinguished from the merely laughable is an infinite genia. 
lity and confidence, capable of rising superior to its own 
contradiction, and experiencing there in no taint of bitter- 



•absiir<aities and contradictions seen in public life'. The 
self-important men like *Vasu* also provide ingredient for 
his humour because of their pomposities, The elaborate 
pageantry at the arrival and departure of the V. I.P,' and the 
ridiculous fuss of the bureaucrats then also inspi^ his ; 
imagination to create a funny seem with the pure intention 
to create laughter and side by side lay his finger on 
trivialities of tba situation. Thus, we get in his fiction 
humour of character or htrnour arising fremj the odd and grotesque 
in character or person, hiaraour of situation or farcical humour, 
humour arising fran jokes, jests, repartees, retorts and the 
clever use of the 1 anguage from various points of view. 

Sometimes his humour admirably mingles with pathos am then 
the reader is led to smile through his tears. Even at the 
moments of the highest tragedy Narayan can be comic. Satiric 
humour is also there in his novels and short stories but it 
is primarily used to satirise money-lenders, greedy businessmen, 
extortina houseowners, blackmarketeers and profiteers, producers 





’* Mar ay an 's sense of the comic is sustained not by 
the Dickensian kind of exaggeration but rather, if a comparison 

has to be made to enlist understanding and evoke response, the 

15 

irony of tmderstatement practised by a O^ne Austen**. 


at showing the discrepancy betv^en actuality and aspiration 


The corrmion is presented in somewhat uncamnon way so that the 
inconsistency in the protagonist's behaviour and action could 


's humour is tolerant, urban and genial. As 


a comil 


to Chekhov than to any English author. Professor v, V.Kahtak 


objectivity, the same freedom from comment, the same ’*intricat< 
alliance" of humour with tragedy - the comic flowing into deli' 


cate pathos, as delicate as the faint discolouration ot ivory 
with age. as Greene puts it - and the same seeming indirection 
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to vanish into life. Harayan*s light vivid style with its 

sense of time passing, of the tinreallzed beauty of human 

16 

relationships so often recalls Chekhov's. •• 


But it will be incorrect to be presumptuous about 
any attempt, conscious or I'nconscious, at imitation by 
Narayan. Ihe social milieus of Chekhov and Narayan are 
different, ai»3 so are their tenets of ethos, Chekhov had 
less freedom from social commitment or comment than Narayan. 
Narayan *s comic vision is marked by a greater degree of 
optimism and affirmation. It is true that their attitudes 
to story and character have a marked affinity : Panduranga 
Rao inquires about this comparison in an interview with the 


Ihey compare you to Chekhov. Have you read him?** 


"Yes, after G,G, (Graham Greene) compared me to him. 
yes, I do think he wrote like me (laughing) Chekhov has slroi- 
lar attitude to story and character." 


ssionate comic detachment is the 


as Ved Mehta records in his interview, . . considered 
following her into the funeral pyre". The personal realiza' 
tion, as already n^ntioned in the second chapter of this 
thesis, has been depicted in 'The English Teacher*. 
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As Krishnan realizes that to live without illusions would 
be the greatest task for him now, his author, Narayan also 
realised after his traumatic experience that all twist and 
turns of destirr/ would cease to shock and agonise if nothing 
more than t3ie barest truths and facts of life were esgjecbed. 
Subsequent novels ~ ‘Mr. Sampath', •'The Financial Esspert*, 
•■me ®uide*, •The Man- Eater of Malgudi* 'The "vendor of 


Sweets* and ‘A Tiger For Malgudi' - all followad 'The English 


Teacher* and their comic thematic pattern in one of Illusion 

- realization - disillusionment or catastrophe - self-awareness 

- resolution.'' 


Therefoire, his humour is not a device but a way of 
life, a reference. It is deep-rooted in a traditional ethos 
and a scale of values, having a special reference to the 
institution of family which constitutes Narayan*s sensibility 


milieu. 


A few examples through illustrations will clarify 
the point of discussion * 


Humour in Absurdities and contradictions in Public Life 


Narayan portrays scenes and situations to amu^ his 
readers, but deeper meaning lies within, and that is, he 
intends to show how in India the relative absense of privacy 
puzzles the individual person. He has no power to desist the 
human tendency from regarding private affairs as a matter of 
public interest and concern. Our novelist finds excellent 





novel material in sxich scenes and situations. In *Ihe 
Financial E^spert* Margayf-a*s son, Balu has thrown the red 
account-book to oblivion down a caeep gutter. In causes a 
great deal of cowern to Margayya who is a money-lender. 

Under the pressure of annoyance begins to punish his son 
on the road, Ihe Intervening crowd quickly gathers at once 
and perversely regards Balu as a hero of the whole scene. A 
group of individuals goes to the extent of stripping Margayya 
off his parental authority, Ihe scene serves as a splendid 
example of the way the novelist astutely conveys the quick 
p^chological succession of events, "Someone dragged away 
the child crying j 

"Save the child from this ruffian* . . , A woman 
with a basket car© forward to ask, "Are you a heartless demon? 

. , ,She flung down the basket and picked up the child on her 
arm. Balu copiously sobbed on her shoxilder. Another woman 
tried to take him frar her, commenting "only those who bear 
the child for ten months in the womb know how precious it is, 
Msn are like this. Someone objected to this statement • . 
retorted with great warmth : "Boys must be chastised; other- 
wise do you want them to grow up into devils ?* Margayya looked 
at him gratefully. Here at least was a friend in this abso- 
lutely hostile world,' He swept his arms to address all the 
woman and the gathering. It*s all very well for you to talk , 
But he has thrown in there an important account b(x>k. What 
am I to do without it ?" (PP, 34-35), 


Society is pressing upon Margayya from all sides. 
Everyone seems to talk to him arrogantly except the man who 
supports his action and speaks rationally ,< But ha too 





is gene* He is well -acquainted with the tendency of bis 
who will not prefer his syinpathisars to go until they tak 
him to the shop and bring h im peppermints • Margayya is a 
of society because no one will let him do what he likes. ' 


than to hang about to see what is happening to I'fergayya. ^ 
home e've® his wife is to behave rudely. She expresses her 
annoyance in a threatening way. He loses temper again. Th 


whole situatxcn for Tfergayya is full of absurdities and 


Eunny scenes. The scene of reception given to wahatama sandni 
who visits l-felgudi as a political leader serves a unique exam- 
ple of the balanced comic tone and the centrality of human 
issues* Gandhiji and the chairman of the Malgudian Minicipality 
are presented in contrast with each other for the forrre=ir is 
the champioi of love and humanity while the latter is a socially, 
suppressed sychophant who poses himself to be a social— servant • 
Narayan hurls a mild satire against him and the District 
Collector who are too conscious to escape the impact of the 
British Empire# particularly in respect of treating the Bfehatamt 
only as a social reformer and not as a political leader. The 
scene reaches a satiric climax at Neelbagh when the chairman 
tries to secure Khaddar garments for himself and the family# 
including a hundred mile drive * with in the city in order to 
search f cr a v?hits Khaddar cap to fit his six-year old sen's 
dolichocep*>alic head**. (P.39); the display of oranges from 





cnaiman s ftempi estates an<2 Gandhi ji®s declialng 

i juiae because "It was not his hour for taking 
'.(P.41); the Mahatama distributing Natesh's fruits 
.-children; the chairman *s chagrin "at the thought 
event was developing into a children's party" (P.41) 
ialgudian people swarming over his garden and 


Gandhi ji may be the e inception to India but Natesh is 
typical in respect of being found everywhere in the country,* 


Humour of Character 


In *Ihe Gxaide' Raju is mistaken for a holy saint and 
Harayan blends comic iror^ and incongruity into one to display 
universal interest solely because the situation has an arche- 
typal pattern. Huiwdut serves in the unconventional as well as 
accidental way to esdiiblt Raju in possession of archetype,* 

In this instance comedy is based on the archetype of with- 
drawal, renunciation and non-attachment. Raju's comic nobility 
in the way he ultimately sustains to the cultural motivation 
and pattern is a noticeable example,' 


parallelled with the mythic archetype, the rakshasa with a 


viet^" to correlating human actions and cosmic motives 
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Ihe metaphysics of Karma in the Indian context is 
happily accepted as a source to show the protagonists obtusely 
attempting to blaiae Pate for all kinds of happenings. Such 
happenings have obvious e>qjlanatlons Isecause they are partly 
the outcome of a man*s actions and partly the result of 
unfavourable circumstances,* But it will not be surprising to 
note that Karma in Narayan*s fiction is dtepicted very much on 
the proposition that character is fate. It means clearly that 
the protagonist *s misfortune may be the outcome of his persona- 
lity which is not balanced, and rooted in innate perversity. 
His salvation, therefore, may result from inner redeemable 


iMs idea is given an ironic twist in the short story, 
•The Trail, of The Green Blazer" with the intention to show 
that life is not a joke to live on. The protagonist Raju, a 
pick-pocket is a past-master to watch crowds with professional 
concentration. With much care and choice he selects his victim 
a man in green blazer. He is moved to pity to discover that 
the puree which he has picked up contains a baloon meant for 
the motherless boy. Unable to pass on the thought of sobbing 
motherless child deprived of his balloon, he is caught attemp- 
ting to slip the balloon back into ‘Green Blazer ’s Pocket, 

His statement to the magistrate that he was trying to return 

18 

tli0 pu2rs0 s stocJc**Jok0 in t1i0 polio© world* ♦ Si© 

story is concluded in conformity with iroral as well as in 
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"He served his term of 18 months and came back into 
the world - not quite decided what he should do with himself 
fie told himself j if ever I pick up something again, I shall 
make sure I don*t have to put it back*. For now he believed 
God had gifted the likes of him with only one-way deftness. 
Ihose fingers not meant to put anything back",^ CPP-i8-19). 


Raju*s pity is explicitely in contradiction to his 
self-interest. But he has imagination to indulge, like other 
protagonists of Narayan*s novels, in dramas of coni>assion and 
catastrophe. Raju, srlram, Natraj, Sambu, Hargayya, Sampath, 
Srinivas - all invite troubles which end in disaster and cause 


mindedness. They are self-assertive people and under the 
pressure of their ambitiously burdened minds they commit 


several blimders and become laughing-stock, Hiey for a while 


hemselves' from the rat-race 


to escape temptations of the vrarld 


thus clear that huiiK>ur in Narayan s fiction 


is composed of irony, satire, wit, repartee, joke, retorts and 
skilful handlina of the English language : For instance, his 


humour is discernible not only in the portrayal of eccentric 
characters, but it is curiously and closely woven in the texture 
of his prose j The following excerpt from ‘The Man Eater Of 


Malaudi* clarifies it 
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Clients who went to him oiKie never went again, as 


asthematics went down for vjeeks after a legal consultation 


His clients preferred to see him as he lounged about the 


of the district court in search of business, and he 


he was adamant that I should meet him in the narrow room above 


Here Marayan relies on exaggeration to induce laughter 
In ’Ihe English 'Ifeaeher', the protagonist, Krlshnan compares 
himself with the cow and curses his existence which has left 


A Tiger For Malgudi 


**lte has lost all sense of humour, the slightest upset 


I don*t care 


seem to be fit for his comi:>any 


come tomorrow 


one has invited them. He mutters 


what can I do if 
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The Master - Hfermit Instructs Raja and tells hira 
ironically about the old age j 

"Raja, oldage has come on you. Beautiful old days, 
when faculties are dirwied one by oi^, so that they may he 
restful, very much like extinguishing lights in a home, one 
hy one, before one goes to sleep",' {P,174),' 

The fusion of tragic ~ comic is superb and Shakes- 
pearean In tone. This is the great achievement of Kfarayan as 
a novelist who knows how to e><ploit the possibilities of a 
comic irony and colouring it with the hue of tragic. 

Therefore, Professor K, R, Srinivas is right in his 
assertion that Narayan is the master of ’serious comedy 

Psycholocical Study of His Characters 

Almost all protagonists of Narayan *s novels are blend 
of individual and type. They are individual in the sense 
that they have a similar quest for Identity with the inten- 
tion to reach the reality. In coturse of their journey to 
their gool they are alloi'jed to cross an angry river of diffi- 
cult situations, twist and turns, and several ups and downs 
of their human fate. They suffer from apprehension, weakness 
and nervousness coupled the pressure of unfavourable circums- 
tances, which ironically enough, help them to grow into spiri- 
tual maturity,* They are typical for the reason that they 
represent the living human beings in the conteu^rary context 
and donot look alien at home, at least at last when they vanish 
into life,' As already pointed out by R.K, Narayan ‘s fellow 


I 


novelist,’ Santa Rama Rao, that the ultimate aim of the Hin<tu 
iB not to attain happiness in the Western sense, but desireless- 
ness,’ Narayan's protagonists right from * The bachelor of lortst* 
to his latest novel, *A Tiger For Malgudl* (Chandran and Raja) 
are engated in a perpetual struggle to attain spiritual maturity 
ms well as psychological consistency* However, Harayan hardly 
Imposes Fareuden psychology on the analytical stu<^ of his 
characters. He applies general psychology meant to read and 
analyse the workings of ordinary people *s minds. These ordinary 
people of middle class families have a mark potential for the 
unconiTion and this rr®ntallty leads them to mental aberration, 

They are unable to control the imusual flow of their minds, 
which become obsessed with peculiar ideas. For instance, 
Margayya's greed for moiKy and happy living brings him in face 
of shaky circumstarKies which draw him away from his original 
self. He comes to normal condition of mind only when he has 
paid enough for his greed.' San^ath in *Mr. Sampath* is a 
printer by profession and his company with Srinivas is likely 
to yield good result through the Weekly paper •ihe Banner*. 

But Shanti becomes instrtamental in getting him deviated from 
his routim self. He forsakes his own duty and tmdertakes to 
participate in a film-venture, ‘Ihe Btirning of Kama* - He even 
persuades Srinivas to write the film - script,* The shooting of 
the film Is disrupted hy an artist Ravi who also works for 
*The Banner*. Raju, in ‘The Guide* also starts as an ordinary 
shopkeeper of Ixxjks but his unbriddled imagination forces him 
to become a tourist guide. It is here that he ccrnies in contact 
with Harco and his dissatisfied wife, Rosie, who help him In 





his development to becoine extraordinary. Rosie is a clear- 
headed married woman whose dissatisfaction with her husband 
Induces a feeling of revolt in her, Raju, a roi^e in the garb 
of a tourist giaide, takes advantage of this shaky relationship 
between the two. He is a past-master in the art of perception, 
Moreover, Rosie's own ambitious nature helps Raju in winning 
her attention assuring her that all is not lost for her*; 


When Marco 


choice but to abandon her at the ”algudl station. She ccsnes 
to Raju whom she considers a friend in need. She is received 
there without if s and buts. It is later that Raju's mother 
and maternal uncle object her presence and donot allow her 
to continue the practice of dance, Raju revolts against the 
social code and Rosie's company brings him into precarious 
conditions, which he is unable to control. Narayan seems to 
imply that the Individuals like Raju are always in trouble 


metamorphosis from shopkeeper to tourist guioe to inciaiiuacei 
lover to impresario of dance to jail— bird to yogi to potent! 
martyer is a sort of escapism which is happily recognised as 
ore at hoTo-off ice material ty cinema studios. I^. C.Paul 
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of Mali in *The Vendor of Swets*, the 


romantic esscSss of Sriram in ‘Waiting For the Mahatama* and the 
itsystical learning of Chandran in ‘The Bachelor of «'ts‘ and 


nr. Nirmal Miaker ji finds Karayan an implicit nKjralist 
tvhose satire has no bite because he seems so satisfied with 


the Indian world he ridicules, libsxardlty and fantasy are so 

closely woven with realism, particularly in respect of 

characterisation that his major characters, ynile well~developed, 

appear to be elusive. They try to embody truth without being 

trije to life, Raju, Margayya, Sriram, %traj, Raman, Sanpath, 

Srinivas and even the Hermit and Saratou are made of the same 

stuff. The Hermit who transforms the inner being of the tiger 

in ‘A Tiger For Malgudi* is developed so comprehensively that 

he outmatches Chandran and Raju," Fantasy and realism are so 

interwoven sxiecessfully that it is difficult to infer in which 

way the wind will blow. However, the recurrent pattern in 

character - growth as cited by Professor Rajeev Taranath, remains 

the same in all major novels of Narayan (from average to extra- 

22 

ordinary to a nore stat6 of average K It Is 

definitely in the end that almost all the protagonists of 
i^arayan*s novels come to understand that Inaividual aberra- 
tions may be tolerated for some Ume by society or the gods, 
but they are bound to be eroded at last for the sake of re all— 
2ino the fact that the actual life on this earth requires harmony, 
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a (fedicated artist who knows how to improve the individual. 

It appears that Narayan*s great concern is with the individual's 
improvement, and if that happens, society is likely to be 
benefitted by such improvement,* 

Krishnan the bored intellectual of ‘The English 
Teacher* who could ‘dawdle over the attendence for a quarter 
of an hour**(P,'9) is flabbergasted by the crueltest blow. He 
escapes from a routine- job in order to enrich his life with 
his beautiful wife Sushila who appears to him a "phantom of 
delight" <P,49), This Wordsworthian happiness is thwarted by 
Sushila’s contracting typhoid, eventually resiUting into her 
death,' Krishnan emteds himself in a slough of desponds 
"itothlng else will xrarry or Interest me in life' hereafter", 
(P,108), He becomes a "^Professional receptacle of condolence" 
(P,1095 until absux'dity - fantasy ungrips him and he begins to 
receive telepathic irejssages from the soul of his df<^^eased wife,^ 
As a spirit she bubbles over XN?ith ecstasy and her philosophical 
discourses in the main to distinguish between the material and 
immaterial i^orlds make Krishnan more heavy-hearted and suicidal 
until he learns to ease up from effort and attention and is 
receptive to ipsychic phenomena, Krishnan and Sushila are the 
embodiment of a charming and creditable couple whose marital 
trials and treasures are touchingly sketched in the realistic 
segment of the novel. When she becomes a blithe spirit and 
begins to join in the nightly contacts with her husband, the 
pathos is too .strained to be taken for granted, 

Ihe anonymous as well as insomnious Headmaster m 
•The English Tfeacher* who runs an e 3 <perimental school: for tte . 


diilfisren on the ‘Leave 'Them Alone System* i.s the oniy othesr 
important character besides Krlshnan's daughter Leela. His 
rejection of his ovm churlish wife and shabby and noi^ 
children in addition to his preparation for the predicted death 
are in total contrast to KTishnan's happy married life, that 
remains happier even after the death of his wlfe.^ Undoubtedly, 
the Headmaster is an amalgmation of absurdity and fantasy and 
hardly appears to be the creature of the real world.' 

Margayya in “Ihe Financial Bsspert' has been hailed 
Narayan*s supreme creation todate, There is no doubt that the 
main characters appear to be little better than caricatures, th^ 
are in accordance with the subject of the novel. In the five 
parts of the novel, five phases of Margayya*s developments are 
presented engagingly. In the first phase of his development 
he is intreduced as a financial adviser to the peasants. He 
sits under a banyan tree in front of the Malgudi centr^ 
Co-operative Land Mortgage ^ank and transacts business v/ith a 
grey, discoloured, knobby tin trunk. In the second phase of 
his develoj>R'ient he rises to be a prosperous publisher, in 
collaboration with the printer Mr. Lai, of ‘Domestic Harmony* 

C* Originally called *Bed Life* or the science of Marital 
Happiness**), In tiie third phase he is seen a financial adviser 
and iTwney -lender to the peasants having his own office in 
Market Road,- Hie fourth phase of his development brings him 
to be tte financial wisard vjho is seen heavily engaged in 

■ .-li 

receiving deposits and paying fabulous rates of interest," 

And the fifth phase brings out Marga|iya as ‘insolvent* with ; 



the same banvar 


lii Yen-Sor of S’»;sets‘, Dr Pal who offers ifargayyaj tr.s 

book on *36(3 Life* to publish subsequently becwites instrumental 
in bringing about his dovmfall, Professor Iyengar rightly points 


“Ihere is a certain chain of Nemesis in the inter 


of sex and money 


Vasu and Natraj in 'The Man -Eater of Malgudi * are 


His arrival in Malgudi 


on the one hand in a symbol of disturbance to Natraj, his 
companions and particularly to Sastrl, on the other it signi- 
fies how precious a wild-life is existing in Mempi forest. He 
is a taxidermist by profession, but to Sastri he appears to be 
a rakshasa on account of his strong fighter like body and wild 
tastes. He has "a tanned face, large powerful eyes under thick 
eye—brov^s, a large forehead and a shock o- unkempt hair, like 
a black halo”, (P,13), Vasu is a symbol of a demon in search 
of more and more pov/er. But he wants to seek this power through 
science and knowledge. He boldly tells Natraj : ” After all we 
are civilized human beings, educated and cultured, and it is 


nature in a new way each day 
is ny philosophy sir, I cha 
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With this philosophy he begins to ravage natisre and 
stuffs Natraj*s attic of the press with carcasses of different 
kinds of animals and birds. He is a threat to religion, social 
order and peaceful order of Malgudi town. Ihe spirit of the 
town is keen to save her people from the tight crip of a 
living monster. He dies at last under mysterious circiamstances 
and the novel actixxlres the suspense of a detective novel. 
Sarayan has already given hints about the way Vasu is likely 
to end. Natraj, Sastrl, the poet, tl^ journalist and the 
temple wcrnian, Rangi all are loveable characters who ccmie in 
contact with Vasu and learn about objectionable activities. 

I There is always a sense of fear prevailing in Malgudian world 

I" ' 

; after Vasu’s arrival, and placidity is restored only after his 

; sudden death. His end is mythicalized with that of the Hindu 


mythical demon, Bhasmasur 


endowed wltli worldly wisdom and 


Jagan said *'I don't know, but all our sages advises us so (P. 
It is ironical that Jagan is speaking against his profession, 
He is a sweet-vendor and if people conquer their taste, his 
Tn^v he in danaer. But he is little concerned with this 



practical philosophy of worldly wisdom. Jagan is Gandhi an 
in his dress, food, habits and daily spinning. But his son, 

Mall is just the opposite. He is a representative of the 
ultramodern American-returned youngmen who donot believe in 
anything Indian eycept money. Mall has no scruples, knows 
no morals, and is given to all kinds of sinful activities. 

He has returned from America with Grace, a half-American and 
half-Anerican v^oman and a grandiose scheme to manufacture novel- 
vjriting machine. He has no regard for Jagan but he is extremely 
hopeful to extort the whole money the oldman has got \xnder his 
possession. Jagan *s alter ego is his 'cousin*, a confidant, 
an advisor, an emissary extraordinary and an expert mana^^r 
in an emergency. When Jagan comes to know about Mall's sinful 
union with Grace whom he brought to India with a promise to 
marry but didnot marry at all, he is extremely disappointed. 
Under such conditions he finds unable to live with his son. 
Moreover when he learns that Mali has been arrested ror the 
illegal possession of liquor, the cousin is authorised to take 
the necessary step. But Jagan adds significantly , A dose of 
orison life is not a bad thing. It may be what he needs now". 


Jagan is a bundle of simplicity and shrewdness, 
‘candour and fussiness'. He has a capacity to become other- 
worldly and this-worldly at the same time. At sixty he is 
reborn and enters a new birth symbolically, for he is ready 
to give up vending sweets and watching a goddess come out of 
MaH Is a blend of absurdity and fantasy and realism 
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In 'The Painter of Signs* (1977), •Second Opinion* 
tl982) and ’a Tiger For Malgudi • (1983) Narayan keeps the same 
pattern recurrently in the delineation of his characters.' 

Haraan and Sambu appear to be made of the same stuff. Ihey are 
blend of absurdity and fantasy and realism is also hardly wantirKg 
in their personalities. Raman lives in the world of fantasy 
'.and is unable to cope with such a dominating as well as obsessive 
beloved as Daisy, As Rosie in 'The Guide* was obsessive with the 
idea of dance so is daisy with the idea of family planning. Raju 
falls because of Rosie and his own ambiguous nature, Raman also 
gets a lesson eventually to get rid of woman and march towards 
the Boardless - “that solid xwld of sublime souls who minded 
their own business" (P.183). In 'Second Opinion* there is no 
heroine at all and Sambu and his mother are presented as poles 
apart. Both present a contrast to each other ~ mother symbolizes 
the old and the son the new.' 


In the latest novel 'A Tiger For Malgudi* Narayan 
presents Raja, who is not a human being but a ferocious tiger. 

is shown to possess the same ego as is found in human beings. 
Ihough Raja is incapable of audible speech, it is made of ego, 
values, outloofi and the ability to c onvnunic ate • Narayan himself 
points out in his introduction of the novel * 


f Why not a iiiouse ? asKoa a smart, jouirnaxis. 

who had come to interview ne, when I mentioned the subject of 
ny ' novel. I could only reply, "so that the chief character may 
not be trampled upon or lost sight of in a hole". 





Hh 


^■rigar Hermit* who employs his power to save Raja and trans- 
s foriishim inwardly* He is a mystic and the master of meditation# 
entirely different in Nature in comparison to other pseudo- 
saints of Narayan’s previous novels* He is a sanyasi who has 
renounced everything and undergone a complete change oE 
personality* He has freed himself from all worldly possessions 
and human ties so much so that he does not allow his abandcxied 
wife to stay with him in the i^'lempi forest* It is on account of 
h-?* wtranoe osvchic power that he is able to overcome Raja 


and transform his inner being* fhe captain of ’ura: 
Circus' and his wife are no better than caricatures 
comments# "He has lost all sense of humour# the sli 
upsets and he flounces out# let him - - - I don't c 
animals seem to be fit for his company'** (P.38). 


world of 


!4algudi abounds in eccentricities or lus peuyi«* 
their oddness and inocngruitles/ they appear to be real people 
oE flesh and blood, liomen characters are comparatively weak 
but Karayan doesnot give portraits of excapticnal men and women 
characters . Besides the chief characters, the minor characters 
. 4 .KC i/e,T.iis»r <-!lass of neople cf South Indian 


'Swami & Friends'# 


Dark Room'# the c 


the common 



As is obvious from these characters Harayan is, to a 
Qreat extent, a traditionalist in the matter of characteriza- 
tion. ife is fully conscious of his limitations and that is 
why he.doesnot attempt to draw any character with whose 
psychology he is not familiar and who does not comd within 
his range.' Ur. Harish Haizada is ri^t in his incisive observa' 
tion that Narayan is concerned with depicting.' 


*Man in relation to God, to politics, to abstract 
idteas passed by him? it is only wten he sees him with his family 
and his neighbours and that his creative impulse begins to stir 


These wonderful characters are the sotorce of Marayan*s 
creative amusement which is restricted to his own class, men- 
tality and conviction, llffire is ex|>liGitely a norm of excellence 
blow which cannot possibly lower himself. That is wby, sex, 
violence and pornographic details are beyond his depiction* 

He is a moral-analyst who advances the gewre of Indo -Anglian , 
novel considerably with his resolution of his unique handling 
of character, focus on tte Individual identity, and his 
Indianizatipn of East-West theme., ■ It is only within his 
capacity to handle the subject of life after death and that 
of the existence of soul in every creature of this world, no 
matter wlrether the possessor is a human being or a ferocious 
Hi.fi cTiaracters are South Indians but they “have their 





The Man - Eater of Malgudi s P,77, 


R,K.Narayan s Swami & Friends s P.9 


Hindustan Tines 
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Publications s P.lOl 


D.' Narasiinhaiah t ibo Swan and the Eagle t Indian 


Institute of Mvanced .Study 


V.V.Kantak : The Achievement of R.K.Narayan in 
Indian Literature of the Past Fifty Years s 1917- 
1967- ed. by C.D» Narasimhaiah (University of Itysore 


1970) PP. 144-45 


Panduranga : Tea With R«K» Narayan, 
of Coitmonwealth Literature, June, 1971 


Hind Pocket Book 


R.K, Narayan 


The English Ifeacher 


Bombay 


Somaiya 


nqlish 


A tfete On a.K. Narayan 



R.K.' Narayan s A Tiger For Malgudi j P.'8. 


!h R^izada s A Critical study of R.K« Narayan 


Youn: 
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.-riovements of the protagonists. The home-bred Narayan is fre- 
quently referred to as tte Indian Faulkner because all his 
:':ovels and short stories are set in one principal locality.* 

The Hythioal town named as Malgudi is the unique creation of 
this novelist who is rooted in the Tamil- and Kanada- speaking 
South.' Narayan was born in ^‘ladras and has spent most of his 
life in the sore area, he deals with his own province of 
South India, where bizarre folk -types work and worry and where 
the cyclical view of life emerges with starprislng uniformity. 
All this fairly accounts for the provincialism in his fiction. 
On the ore hand, this provincialism is a good trait because it 
provides continuity and skilftil handling of local colour. On 
the other hand, it is not so good in respect of limiting his 
subjects-matter and eventually resulting in a circumscribed view 
of life. However, Narayan seems to insinuate that the life of 
the t^?hole world is a compound of millions of little lives, 
and the death of the whole world is also a compound of the 
deaths of these millions of little beings. In other words, 
life in its essentials is the same everywhere Inspite of 
outward differences of customs, traditions, conventions, 
rituals and rites,' For example, ^,Mulk Raj Anand tells tte 







stcaries of Punjabi-speaking people in his fiction and esta- 
blishes their identity by translating their speeches into English 
Narayan does not do so deliberately.- He remains a regional 
writer in the sense that he seldom goes beyond his own region 
of South India represented by ^lalgudi,’ 


It is a recurrent insinuation in Narayan *s fiction that 
Malgudi is a town meant for tourists. It has got beautiful 
spots - hills and forests, groves and culverts, caves and shrines 
which attract tourists and taxidermists to come over here and 


explore the town so as to make it more famous than it would have 
been before their arrival. For exangile, Marco in *The Guide* 
comes to Malgudi as an archeologist and explores the caves and 
shrines, Vasu in ‘‘Ihe Man-Eater of Malgudi* focuses his atten- 
tion on exploiting the wild life of the town. Narayan uses the 
element of local colour in asserting the seenic beauty of the 
town and exhibiting the heart of Mysore. Raju in *Tte Guide* 


had many things to offer, historically, 

scenically, from the point of view of modern developments 

if one came as a pilgrim I could take him to dozen temples all 
over a district with a radius of fifty miles. I could find holy 
x^aters for him to bathe in all along the course of the Sarayu, 
startina. of course, xn-ith its source of ^'fempi peaks'*.^ 


•*Malcfudl 


Mysore is called Indrapuri of India on account or its 
historic and scenic beauty •- Liice Narayan *s enchanting town of 
Malgudi, it has also manythings to offer hoth historically and 
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scenlcally - the river Cawerl, Chainundi Hill, ten^les, shrines 


Koo- which find considerable reflection in Narayan*s fiction 


'./ith a deceptive simplicity 


Malqudi i 


Its forests are fertile for teak, sandal wood, bamboo 


and beasts, animals and fruits, 


sugarcane and coconut trees which are so common produces of 
South India. As %sore is a city of beautiful gardens, Malgudi 
is also redolent with scents and flowers. Jasmine and sandal 
wood dominate the fragrant atmosph^sre of the town. The leit- 
motif is depicted with reference to jasmine in •ihe English 
leacher* when the bereaved ^ishnan begins to establish contact 


with his demised wife, Sushila 


ovv'srwhelrning fragrance of jasmine 


South Indian Women are fond of bedecking their locks 
of hair with beautiful flowers ~ a peculiar fashion prevailing 
from time— iranemorial in South India. In 'The English Teacher* 
Sushila and Jasmine are associated throughout the novel. 


The ^•tempi hill 


to human beings*. (A Tiger i?’or Haiguoi - ox 

can be identified with Karapur forest, situated at a distance 
of thirty^'ive railes in the Southern part of Mysore,* Ihis , , 

forest is well-known for beasts and elephants more particularly 



as they are cought alive for %sore Zoo and princes, ine 
tea-:olantation is also done in Mempi forest of Malgudi, Ml 
such details reflect South Indian coloxnr in general. But as th€ 
elenent of local colour cannot lae limited to the geographical 
condition of the place, Narayan comprises social and religious 
conditions of South India, drawing the picture of econoxnic 

%^-to 1 =.+•<=.■>- i-iT-nt-^^-sirtcinists aoioearing in the novels from 


ihus, apart from estaoiisning one 
setting, background and atmosphere Narayan uses 
local colour in his characterization. All his 
from .south India.' Nar^ran uses his subject-^nat 
recion of Tamil -spoken people who are also accu 
common English language. In “Ihe Guide* Rosie 


It * s what we spe ak at home 


-mere are only passing references w 

of aress ana dialect. Narayan doesnot give the Impression of 
deliberate user Since the honest and dedicated writer Is bound 
to exploit the possibilities of his own knowledge and e^rience, 
Narayan does so authentically. He imparts South Indian hue to 
his characters who are chosen to play the assigned roles in 
the resolved limit of Malgudian atmosphere.' Ihese South Indian 
characters are chosen from the Hindu middleclass families which 
in Indian Hindu traditions and age-old customs, 





Room*. Savitri, the heroim of the novel has a stock of fire 
Stolls and toys to be used on this festival. As it is tradi- 
tional to invite neighbours and relatives to participate in 
the celebration, Narayan depicts this scene realistically and 
shov?B how such festivals are significant in uniting the whole 
coirmunity together.' In “Ihe Guide* the Dasher a and niwali 
festivals are described in order to draw the picture of happy 
moments when anybody becomes of everybody. Raju, during the 
phase of sainthood is oblivious of the count of time, is 
reminded of these festivals by his disciples when they offer 


“When his disciples brought him sugar-cane ana jaggery 
cooked with rice? when they brought him sweets and fruits, he 
knew that the Tamil year was on. liJhen Dasara caire they brought 
in extra lairps and lit them, and the women were busy all 
through nine days, decorating the plllard hall with coloured 
paper in tinsel; and for Deepavali they brought him new clothes 
and crackers and he invited the children to a special session 
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Narayan presents a factual craticism or lire ay 
showing how innocent villagers are being tempted by a false 
saint on the one hand. On the other, they themselves are prone 
to lie victims of such a fraud, Iheir superstitions belief in 
the divineness of a saint and his nysterlous powers has led 
them traditionally to rely on What he says. But the tradition 
of festivals in the society still continues to highlight the 
eternal values of Indian society. In ‘The Man- Eater of Malgudl 
the temple function about which the fuss is created toy vasu 
also indicates the spirit of the people to believe that Unlt'lf 
is StrengthI ihat is vAiy, Hatraj and his companions are able 
to stand together against the evil-doer vasu who intends upto 
1-he 2 ast to disturb the normal order of the Malgudian society,'^ 


Inspite of the fact that Narayan nas neruner utidj-T- 
fashionable modes of fiction nor in tlie themes of eyecatching 
topicality, he has remained balanced in showing how individual 
and society are baffled by clash of cultures.^ Instead of 
c-^riticizlng the existing contradictions of present day society 
of South India, he has presented ironical view of the whole 
situation, 1110 newly-adopted westernised system of education . 
is also satirised in the first triology of his earlier novels - 
*Swami & Friends *lhe Bachelor of Arts* and 'The English 
Teacher',' sides the defective system of education, the biased 
attitude of teachers who are either fanatical or egocentric in 
their approach Is depicted logically so as to arrive at the 
ourooslve conclusion. What hapjened in Christian schools and 


lieges during the British Regime and the repercussions on the 
"nds of Indian students and teaciters are realistically presented 
,hrough Albert Mission School and the College of the same name." 
ihe teacher like Ebnazar, Mr, Browi and kirishnan seem to represent 
the vjhole class of the profession. Since the environment of the 
institutions is unsuitable to students, they are at liberty to 
’..hile away their 'time in endlessly nonsensical pursuits such as 
bundling up their opponents and throwing them into Sarayu as 
in *Sx*;ami & Friends* is planred by Mani the Mighty~(k>od-for- 
notlUng, or displaying a sense of total reluctance to learning 
as is done by students in ‘Ihe English Teacher*,’ The result 
is hopelessness among a large section of students, 


Culture, 


The western culture has played havoc in the South Indian 
■ society in res'pect of overwhelming the old social v alres. The 
: result is that well-establlsted old institutions of family and 
marriage are badly affected. In ‘The Dark Rook* the western 
values arise from an opposite source of a feeling of oppression. 
The natural sorrows and pains suffered by a tongueless creature 
as Savitri indicate how the houseV'jife of a midoleclass family 
is compelled to dream of freedom and die heart— stifled her 

den,' She is able to adjust with her bully and 1 ice ntlftis husband 
only when a part of her is, *dead*.^ The western made of culture 
makes deep inroads in later novels which present the study of 
money-hunting men of the world,’ Harayan shows how Indian society 
has been considerably influenced by the i-restern way of living 
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involveiient with Rosie is the cause of his rising temptation 
■to 'elevate his career bjr hook or by crook. ‘ His disregard for 
olci-establlshed order and belief that one should not develop 
relations v/ith another man*s wife results into a critical 


state of being imprisoned and disgraced. In ‘The Man Eater 
of Malgudi;* Vasu*s arrival becomes a threat to Malgudian culture 


and NatraJ and his companions along with a large crowd have 
ancounters with him till he is destroyed by his own ego. Ml 
this indicates that medium class society is still unable to 
overlook the self-styled man v;ho ransacks their peace and 
freedom. So long as such a man as vasu or R<iju is working 
within undisturbable limit, the society doe snot bother at 
all. But wten 'people find that personal freedom causes dis- 
ruptive to impersonal freedom or freedom of masses, they are 
not supposed to revolt violently against the person concerned, 
scmiething miraculous happens and the cursable person is 
destroyed by his own tempo." What Sastri speaks about vasu is 


**2Jvery demon appears in the world with a special boon 
of indestructibility.' Yet the universe has survived all the 
rakshasas that were ever born.^ Every «femon carries within him. 
unknown to himself, a tiny seed of self-destrtntion and goes 
up in thin air at the most unexpected moment.'' Otherwise What 
is to happen to htimanity 


Horoscoplc agreement was necessary in terms of marriage 
in South India.” The earlier novels, ‘The Bachelor of Arts* 



were not in agreement and tnexr marriaoe 

of disagreement and deadly forecast. But in ‘The Financial 
Ejspert* Margayya is ready to bribe the astrologer who can 
distort the horoscopic reality and enable him to get his son 
isalu married with Brinda, the daughter of a well-off family. 
"Ihis Indicates a speedy decline in astrological faith of 
South Indian society to a great extent and its growing reluc 
AO f-iia 1 <5? aii^ 5 rsF0VBl0nt sociB-i conv03ntxoiis# 


Money, marriage and the tangle of human ties are the 
turning problems of human worries In India, especially In the 
nlddleclass society which find depiction in Narayan's fiction. 
Marriages are setUed on the basis of dowry, so-called agree- 
ment in horoscopes and the maintenance of Ura-honoured customs, 
Narayan-s earlier novels have detailed references of them. But 
the new wave of v^stern culture brings a radical change in 
the dogmatic attitude to marriage so much so that Sriram 
in ■waiting For the Mahatama' chooses a bridge for himself 
without in the least bothering about horoscopes and other 
prevailing formaliUes to be observed in marriage. He tries 
to win the heart of his lady-love even at the cost of 
surrendering his whole being on the feet of Mahatama Gandhi. 
Bharatl is also prepared to marry Sriram provided she gets 
Mahatama Gandhl-s blessings.' Ihis indicates how unusual 
chance in matrimonial affairs was brought about by the arrival 





of Gandhi on the stage of India. Individuals like Sriram 


c;.~d jiliarati could muster courage to throw off social tradi- 
tions to v/inds, “Ihe Guide* reflects a radical change in the 


outlook of the individual who can go to the extent of dis 


cari'iSlng marriage proper and involve with a married woman 
for the sake of society, IP Vasu *Only fools marry, and they 
deserve all the troubles they get". (The -Eater of Malgudi 


both are san«.’ If people like it, it is their business and 
nobody else*si In ‘The Vendor of Sweets* the issue of marria^ 
is highlighted and Mali and Grace who live in sinful union 
before having been properly married are not only cursed but 
detested severely,* 


In his latest novel *Second Opinion* Narayan tries 
to reflect the social curse of marriage in cradle ,V Sambu and 
his mother donot agree with each other in terms of marriage.'^ 
Ihe mother feels at a loss to see her son revolting against 
the orthodox agreeiient made in terms of marriage when he was 
hardly five years old, Narayan refers to the ills of child- 
marriage still prevailing in South Indian middleclass society,^ 
People are conservative, orthodox and have high respect for 
old values which have lost their validity in the present state 
of affairs,' But they go on pleading that what is old is ever 
gold.^- The new generation of young boys represented by Balu 

M;aii fin »'rhe Vendor of Sweets*) 
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feeble-minded." These young sons are the product of raid- 
tiventienth century which has already witnessed the two world 
tirars and the overv/helming partition. Old valves have changed, 
yielding place to the new.' Wliether the whole picture of South 
Indian r'Xjrld is in consistent with that of Malgudian world 
or the fact is that the young generation of Narayan*s 

world of fiction appears to be typical. Professor A, N, ■haul's 
views in this respect are agreeable when youngn^n like Balu 
and Mali are taken into consideration. They represent 


« - - the whole new generation of scooter -riding, 
alcohal, smuggling boys committed to get-rich~at-all-costs 



““ Grace symbolizes cultural topsl*-tiirvyisii| while his 

over-reaching project of producing a story-writing machine 
on a mass scale is an example of the absurd materialistic 
ar.TbAtions and the i^ersonal rrechanisations of the west.^ Ihe 
Vfest haw made deep inroads into Indian Hindu cultiire which is 
overwhelnBd with unbearable threats to the institution of marr- 
i?.-ge on the or^ hand, and creative freedom on the otter. Jagan 
is also a bundle of fa.ds and self-contradictions in the way 
that he being a sweet-vendor advises to *conquer taste* so as 
to cut tte very branch on which he sits. Both Jagan and Mali 
are the symbol of several fathers and sons of r/iiddle class 
families which are being disturbed by too much of i-jesternizati 
Human values are disregarded because people are oblivious of 
' Tnaian culture. Ihey try to become up- 


Their real nature 


by pretentioieness, platitude ana sentim«u^a^a.uj. 

the portrayal of young generation of "alu, Mali, Raju, Sriram, 
SaiTibu and Raman, indicates that the dueling nature of youngmen 
who are impractical in their attitude invites self -created 
troubles and disturbes normalcy and peace. These so-called 
■;..esternised and self-styled youngmen are unable to cope with 
social conditions, existing from time-imraemorial. Ihey are se, 
assertive because they have no sense of community which pleads 
for the reiterated slogan of Unity in diversity. It is because 
they are acquainted with the life of the wst where so much . 
liberty exists and old ways are replaced by new ones, esi^cial 
««r^h-?fifclcation.^ Without grasping the spir 
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of iihe western culture they try to amass the raw materials 
of the western society and slip into slough of despond. Vasu 
la f'Ihe Man- Eater of Malgudi* refuses con^letely to cope with 
the social traditions because he is a circus-man and endowed 
with a sense of opposing everything normal.' Such self- 
assertive men are threats to all established order of Indian 
society. But as Indian people are deep-rooted in conviction 
and have faith in omnipotent God, such terrorising people are 
not able to do much harm to society. They appear on the social 
plane like hurricane and meet well-anticipated fate. 

3oC ial Conditions 


Condition of Women 


Tlie condition of South Indian women attracts Narayan s 
attention and he depicts several social ills which are still 
prevailing in society there. In ‘-Ihe Dark RoofU* he shows how 
traditional Hindu housewife is tornented bf a self”*btxilt husband 
who can go to tlie extent of gadding with other woman, throwing 
his whole comrnonsense to wind. The whole family is disturbed on 
account of Ramani*s love-affair. Tlie arrival of filra-industory 
in Malgudi disturbs the normal ^ life of people in ‘Mir. Sampath* 
so much so that a balanced and more sagacious man like Srinivas 
'•■',80 falls victim to easy temptation and writes the filmscrlpto- 
ia;.ipath flirts \i?ith Shantl and comes to grief at last,' Sense 
c? proportion is the key-note in the presentation of women *s 
conditions in Nar ay an *s novel sP There are traditional type of 
wonen who are the embodiment of piousness, submission to 
domestic affairs, and consistency of outlook in respect of 
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C-c" caltur 


women and have id heslta' 


r,j.o.;: -vri .nreaxxng the social norms, Savltrl in ‘Ite Dark Roote* 
is contrasted with Shantabai, Sampath*s wife with Shanti, and 
iiOSiCj, i^;umoi and l^isy appear to be alienated from the 
tracitional domestic norms. The C3Dtain*s wife in tih*a rianent 


novel IS a close contrast to the hermit »s wife, Narayan seems 
to insinuate that the western way of living has changed the 
attituaa of youngwomen like Rosie, Daisy, Shantabai and Savitri 
I'feverti'ieiess, women are seldom ridiculed by the novelist who 
seems to believe that sexual |;:esslmism or vulgar display of 
passion cannot be the overall features of Indian women, 
■Narayan*s doctrinal resolve not to rely on man-woman relation- 
ship in his navels and short stories has remained as firm as 
a solemn pledge. He is very often compared with Jane Austen 
who with her two inches ivory* , her pride and prejudice, her 
«-?ns3 and sensibility, populate her novels with husband - 
hunting women, Narayan has got little of such problems to 
prtray in his fiction. Hardy may have inspired him in reaard 


rtrayal of Malgudi but women in Wessex novel 


ent to be compared with women of Malgudi novels 


attitude to life is also different in comparison to 
that of Narayan,'- Hardy prefaces his "Hess of Durbervilles * 
with the following lines from Shakespeare’s 'King Lear': 


“Like 


lies to Wanton boys are ve to the gods 
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and ends Ms *'lhe Mayor of Casterbrldge * with the foliGtirIng 


Sex is a dominating influence in Hardy's philosophy 
of life and there are aliwDst a dozen sedxjctions in his novel 


Sut barring 'The Painter of Signs* in which Raman and Daisy 
lie together on a mat and perform the ritual willy-nilly, we 
have no seduction scene in the entire bulk of Narayan's 
fiction* Since Indian oultiire of the period of the •Raraayana and 


the Mahabharat does not allow the overt play of sex, Narayan 
signifies that child-bearing and child-rearing are the chief 
functions of women in Ms novels* Shanti, Shantabai and 
Daisy are certainly exceptions to be found in Ms fiction* 
Therefore, with a few exceptions, Narayan *s women are not 
too innocent like Tfess to yield to the sensuality of villainous 
people like AlecJ Nor are they too ambitious, mature and 
determined to resist the nonsense of Angel Clare,- the 
clergyman's son* They remain as they are as traditional Indian 
won©n appear to be* Virtu© for them lies In the perfection with 
^ftfeich they acgualnt themselves in the role allotted to them in 
life, Savltri in *The Dark Room* returns* home because she 
.finds bonds of love stronger than her sense of revolt,' She 
is in agreement with her destiny to live in the Dark Room 
both at home and outside* She deserts her husband without 
any qualms of her conscierce and is persistent in following 
the philosophy of Omar Khayyai t 
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“Ifead yesterday and Unborn tornorrow”. hs women in 
dddle class families have a subsidiary role to play, Narayan 
presents them as they are*’ Ihey have got no vital Impact at 
.east in matters of policies and pro^amn»s. In matters of 
•hoice Marayan is throughly Indian when he asserts j 


"You can only marry the girl yo\i are destined to 


. Communal animosity is absent in South India while 
ctilttiral differences are ubiquitous. This is why, Narayan*s 
novels are free from the depiction of communal clashes which 
are so common in North India,’ It is only in a short story 
* Another Community* that he portrays the scene of communal 
frenzy, vjrhich provokes tte head-hunters to kill the innocent, 
nameless hero of this story. Professor K.R. Srlnivas Iyengar 
has high admiration for this story as it is of national interest 
and wide public concern. ‘It 'probes our endemic national 
disease, communal strafe*. 


In ‘Ihe Financial Expert* the central problem of 
cultural differences is stated, "why should we criticize what 
our ancestors have brought into existence? someone asked" (P.S). 
Mo change can be tolerated in regard to food taboos, caste 
privileges, and whenever it occurs it tends to implied critician 
of existing traditions. Malgudl*s citizens are reluctant to 
understand change and this rigidity is the root of hostility 
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to the change-dominated West,' Margayya in "Ihe Financial 
E2£pert* finds himself utnable to dangle his legs from his indoor 
of'fics chair becau« such furniture may cause nervous dis- 
order, In*fhe Vendor of Sweets* Jagan has partially accepted 
G;cace as his daughter in law, though a sort of nental conflict 
is there in the bottom of his mind, Ihis conflict is 

Intensified by the revelation that Grace is not properly 
married to Mall and both are living in sinful union. From the 
standpoint of Western culture no question may arise to object 
this sinful union of Mali and Grace but Eastern culture pre- 
vailing from time immemorial in Malgudian society is unable to 
tolerate it. Such aspects of Western culture in the matter of 
sex are hunK^rous embodiments of the more penetrating questions 
that have considerably perplej^ed the Indians trying to adjust 
to the modern world,’ 


In *'Ihe Gui<fc* and ‘Ihe Man Eater of axguc 
depicts Rosie and Rang! - the former as an educated 
succeeded in rising above from the wretched state ox 
tional devadasi and her marriage with an archeolocis 
changed her misfortune while the latter is still a i 
leading the life of a prostitute,' In South India, « 
in Karnataka this social ill is still existing and < 
are very common In the name of traditional religion 
presentation of the problem of devadasis is not onl; 
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“The so~calle<S sacred prostitution of davadasl 
has been referred to by Alberuni. It was a very ancient 
institution - » Kiedieval literature ~ - refers to the lnsti~ 
tution of devadasl, but these sources scarcely attacii any 
is^red character to the devadasi system - ~ it is rrentioned 


,ed their livelihood frorrj the tample 


and incon^ accruing from it way 


tuples employed rrore tiian one devadasi 

7 

,le performing before the god**. 


sedxxttive, overloaded with 

a-fr* wiare crushed, ano her clothes 


lowers in her 


she had big round arms 





sari - ~ - Anyway, whatever may be the hour, every inch of 
her proclaimed her what she was, a perfect female animal'®.' 


But Natraj*s views are personal. Rang! is shot 
into life and ennobled in such a way as to present herself as 
a faithful devadasi to her profession. It is nobody else but 
Ranai who discloses the secret of vasu*s intention to shoot 


the temple-elepiiant, Kumar.' Ihis disclosure is enough to warn 
i'fetraj and his companions to save Kumar and cope with the 
nefarious design of the man-eater. But side by side Rangi 
is shox'm to have growing reluctance towards the practice of 
orostitution. She would like to be the life-long mistress 


of Vasu better than to continua as a devadasi. It shows how 
a devadasi is fed up with the practice of prostitution and 
willing to get rid of her present hell. But alas Nothing comes 
out of such a fictitious hope,'^ Her hope is sacrificed on the 
altar of her nrofessional duty. She cannot allow Vasu to 


Raju that 


to a family traditionally dedicated to the 

temples as dancers; ray mother, grandnother, and, befoie her, 

her rrother. Even as a young girl I danced in our village teir^le 

- - - we are viewed as public women We are not considered 

9 

res’csectablef 'we are not considered civilized . 


res|3ectable? w/e are 
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Rosie's iTOther planned a different life for her,'" 

She provided her education upto a post-graduation level because 
she had realized that it would enable Rosie to rise above the 
wretched state of a devadasl and get married xiritli a man of 
■■■status. The che-rished hope Rosie's mother was translated 


.'Into a reality and I'terco canie forth as a man of status to 
marry But, as it is usual Marco was Induced to marry 

the daughter of a devadasl, but he- failed to give her his 
whole heart as a husband. His intense attention towards 
paintings, ruins and old art prevented him from adjusting to 
a proper married state, i-le began to ignore a full-blooded 
wife, who easily fell a ■victim to Haju well -versed in the art 


and 


it ion of the novelist 1 


/mpathy and marry 


■ble to adjust with her in dome 


thought and jar 


tones, shrines and ruins and detached from conjugal 
if, nertainlv bound to pay the unexpected penalty 


i.niaaes 


has } 3 ir ought to 11 


'ouiicmen to 
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India, Malgudi*s citizens are shewn caste -conscious. South 
Indians are al» caste conscious and the middle class people 
o£ caste-iiindu prefer to be vegetarian so as to follow the 
tradition of their past.’ They are distinguished from people 
belonging to other sects in the way of their special prefer- 
ence to lead a conventional life.' Since Narayan*s range is 
limited and he presents in his novels a cross-section of 
varied humanity, preferably of Hindu middle class, he stows 
his characteristic concern to present the problems and 

"f,. 

predicament of people tormented by the flux of cultmres* 

Caste - system in the past had resulted into a beneficial 
esiperlence because people had concentrated to their particular 
duties graded by the system. But with the passage of time, 
as other culture Invaded the old Hindu culture of the Ramayana 
and the ^^ahabharat, a considerable change began to appear in 
the social set-up of India.' Since the wake of independence 
the rigidity of caste-system has been extenuated by and by.' 
K[arayan*s later novels — 'Waiting Por the Mahat-ama*, Ihe 
Guide*, 'Second Opinion', 'Ihe Vendor of Sweets* indicate 
that the conciousness of the caste— system has lost its vitality 
Sriram in 'Waiting Por the Mahatama* prefers to marry a girl 
Irrespective of caste and creed. Her beautiful figure blosso- 
med with prine youth and noble character is a sufficient proof , 
nf: m^f-rimnnlal aualification.' The advent of Gandhiji on 


the Indifin stage .proved an overwhelming menace to the rigioi 
of caste-system.. Ifevertheless, caste has lost no identity.' 
It is there, very much there in Indian Hindu society. It is 
onlv soiritually that the distinction of caste is not made^. 
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TKe faith of coramon people who appear in Narayan*s 
ilcticai is filtered through the convicticn in traditional gods 
Ttd' goddesses# saints and seers# temples and shrines# priests 
^d prophets* Even children are ccaiscious of this faith* They 
^e':' God-fearing as almost a large secticn of middle class 
Hindus is# throughout India* Harayan uses synfooXs to present 
fie India c£ his own viewpoint. For example^p the temple is 
tie syotool of peace and serenity, shrines and caves# rivers 
and pilgrimages help Hindu people to come together as a 
chwunity and survive the old cultural past of India* People 
of towns are less credulous and orthodox than villagers who 
are easily befooled by fake saints and fraud priests# certain 
topically Indian traits# such as showing hospitality to the 
extent of inconveniencing the host as in ‘The Han-Safcer c£ 
ifelgudi*# ‘The Guide* - Vasu is offered a free living in the 
attic of his press by Hatraj and Raju greets Rosie warm- 
heartedly when she comes to him bag and beggage after having been 
abandoned by her husband# iferco# and the astonishingly affec- 
tionate reception of Raju by villagers of Mangal-signify the 
richness and distinctness of Indian Hindu culture* 



i 


Thus inspite of caste and culture people have close 
Itlnship with one another . They are selfish because their 
perscnal interests collide with the impersonal tries. *3 hunsn 
nature is varied and man is said to possess double nature, he 
is bound to be at conflicting state of affair . These who donot 
uproot themselves from the old Units of the past lead a better 
life than that of rootless people who sink deeper and deeper 
into the mud of confusion and perplexity. This is not only 
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t,ns condition of South Indian middle class men depicted 
in his fiction by I'^arayan but middle class society as a 
vhole in India* Man is tom within when he is uprooted; he 
comes to grief when he, separated at all from his kith and 
kins, n»ves to a new world of eAperleree and endurance. So 
long as tte protagonists of Narayan’s novels are South Indian 
and corresponding with their roots, they are free from mental 
aberrations pant-up hearts, and unnecessary woirries of life*’ 
Tne moment they begin to abandon their normal way of living 
and looking at the world reality, they are nowhere. This 
is what is happening in India on account of muddle of ^veral 


■oblems of Common 


raise the problems of everyday life of common people,' He 
jcefers to the problems of tenants and houseowners in *Mr, 


Sartpath* and ‘ihe English Teacher* and *Ihe ManrEater of 


who wears cchre robes and poses himself to be a sanyasl, living 


in a small room himself, troubling his tenants and street- 
people by occupying the water-tap situated in the street. 

In 'Ihe Man-Eater of Malgudi* Katraj the hospitable owner 
of the press, attic is awfully terrorised by the so-called 
tenant as Vasu, Krishnan in •'Hie English Iteacher* feels at a 
loss to contact the houseowner.' Such problems are not only 
prevailing in South Indian society but also are very common 
in the rest of India emerging as a financially better country 







than an® vvcis before .independence. PeopI 


W~.r /«.’ V- '-i-'fl... 


v:iien 3rx nx v b 


I'lal gudi anc 


want 


who nou oxxo^ro t.o ouy 0V0D sl iri0.t* aO "c-xtco ociuxi du cl 

public tap around which people including women and children 
Wait for their turn suits to this owner more. He is not in 
the habit of paying attention to the genuine needs of his 
tenants. One of the tenants living in his huge house holds 
him by ellxsw and reminds tiira of his constantly engaging demand 
for another water tap, Ke is curtly told to quit the house. 
Tnus there is the endless strife between the owner and the 

led and ei<perience5by Narayan himself 


tenant, closely watci 
before 1953 when he entered for the first time in his own 
house. Iherefore, the problem of rented-houses and the posi- 
tion of a tenant and his relation with the owner - all are 
first-hand ej<periences of the novelist who indicates how South 
India is in no way different from the rest of India. Middle 
class people ere always haunted such problems and have to coj 
^ i*n society. Even the small towns 


•owded with outsi<fers who shiJ 
lerein. Ihe problem indicates 



tawley Extension only when they have amassed enough wealth. 
Itow their social position does not allow them to live in a 


p6or old house,’ Raju is aware of the rising status he has 
acquired in course of time, and he can not afford to live 
in a house having been (^signed for a shopkeeper j m points 


»*% father had designed this house for a shopkeeper 
not for a man of consequence and status who had a charge of 


Ihis is why, they move to New Extension where the 
two-storied house, with a lar<^ compoiand, lawns and garage 
proves suitable in keeping with their elevatee status. 


extort money in the process 
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attltu<3© towards the daughter Is obvious.' Parents are 
supposed to bring her up with a hauntlQg desire to face the 
unbearable demand of dowry from bridegrooin*s sideJ The stock 
of the bridegroom is to rise in accordance with inflation and 
the advancement of Ifew civilization. How an optimistic father 
of a bri<tegroom is to declare that new in investment in housing 


whose value can never come down, the most secure • 


is an unmarried son. Things are contrary to those who happen 
to be unfortunately the people from bride *s side.* The father 
of a son in this way appears to be a seller and that of the 
daughter a buyer. Undoubtedly, matrimony in Hindus more 
particularly has become a seller *s market.' An enthusSiastic 
father like Warayan himself who had only daughter,' Hema Narayan 
to marry, could have easily expressed his chagrin before the 


**%■ daughter is a priceless possession. I have had 
her for sixteen years nox#, I don't know how i am going to be 
without her.' She is valuable as far as I am concerned and 
s'l^n if you pay me a price of ten lakhs, I would still feel 
unhaionv to part with her,^ and so I am not selling ter; I shall 


a confidential report from one of the daughter- 
your house, on the outlook and conduct of the elders 
aid 1 want a psychologist to examine your son ate 



Dowry has proved a curse in society. Innocent 
daughters of poor fathers who are not able to concede the 
surmountable demands of the bridegroom's parents fall victir.t 
to murders, brutal attacks, and constant retribution, 

Narayan suggests that there is hardly ar^ way to abolish 
dowry because the victim himself being an abettor. If it is 
made illegal, a blackmarket is bound to evoke fron repressioj 
If sell -tax is levied on the transactions involving a bride- 
groom, it may again presumably shifted on to an already over- 
burdened father of a airl,*^ Therefore, it is worthwhile to 


recognize the institution and workout a table of payments and 
presents in order to provide at a glance the liabilities to 
be incure d by a would-be Sarabandhij 


October 1953| engineering graduate s Rs, 15000, jeep, plus 
miniatm'e loconotive in solid gold; M^Sc. (Nuclear Physics) 


Rs, 15000, plus five acres of land containing thorium, llgn.1'. 

etc; pilot with *A* certificate j cash, plus a helecoptor for 

private uas; third class B,A,, without any property; Rs,5000, 

plus a bycycle or an autorickshaw (if he chooses to make a 

■5I4 

living out ofit )**•’ 
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Hiere may be some degree of difference between 
conditions in South India and in the rest of the country, but 
tliere can be no denying the fact that the middle class people 
aice in the tight grip of this dreadfiil monster of dowry# 

Married girls, particularly those whose parents are unable 
to afford the desired dowry are mt only belaboiared inhumanly 
but also ou^t to face the ordeal of being burnt alive#' Such 
incidei|ts of dowry-cases have become voracious news in maga- 
zines and newspapers these days; How painful and ironical 

is it to imagine# 

“Marriages are, of course, made in heaven but they 

« 15 

are a business in our part of universe, • 

South Indian Food, and Manors . 

south Indian people are fond of special type of food 
In their dishes that they differ in this particular mode from 
their fellow-brothers in other provinces of the country.' 

Almost all protagonists along with minor characters of 
Harayan's fiction retain their South-Indlanness intact in the 
matter of food.' For Instance tiffin is a special kind o. 
food taken by South Indians; It includes rice, a few 
ohhapatis, sambhar, curd and a fried vegetable. In other 
provinces of the country v#.ere Hindi is the first language 
to be spoken of the tiffin is the food container/ Narayan's 
Malagudians depend on edibles which are primarily produced 
in south India, and in «ils way, they are easily distinguished 

, .. r-i. ? roGonut, masal dosai, 

from other people of the country. 
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pickles# idli# bonda# rice are very conanon produces in South 
India while they are alien to other provinces of the country* 

As South Indian Hindus are generally vegetarians# having little 


•;«eferenGe to wine# meat and ncn-yegetar ian diets# characters 
of Narayan fiction seldom use them. There are only three 


in the entire bulk c£ Narayan 's fiction# who are 


in drink and gaitble# Kailas in 'The Bachelor of i%rts 


indulge 


dismissed engineer appearing in the recent short storys- ' ' 

*You had no business to pawn my scalp" is also depicted as a 
drunkard and debauch frequently abusing his neighbo'ors for 
not sharing their conjugal pleasures with him. But they are 
exceptions# the majority of his Ifelgudians is non-vegetarian# 
god-fearing and altogether the people of South India. Srequent 
references to i'‘fedras# Coirrbatore# Mangolore# bangalore and 
nearby villages# such as Kalapore# I-tmgal# Sukkur# (appearing 
in '^ir. Sampath*# "The Guide'# ‘The Dark Room') etc. draw the 
pict-ure of South Indian Society and display bow religions and 
culture has been dominatint the people living 


South Indians have a special taste for cofree. 
Coffee helps according to them# in concentrating the mind, 
a, -The l-an-East« of l^lgudi- Nar.yan Introduces i^mpl Tea 
etate and .authu. the tea-shop Iceepar, with a view to giving 
the glimpse of an important South Indian produce . It is 

imnortant in social life- Narayan points 


out s 





warn 


Coffee in South India (in the N^rth they 


the warning uttered at their back, "Iheir coffee is awful 


how at wedding parties it was the responsibility of the britfe 's 
father to prodtjce the best coffee and keep it flowing all day 
for five htuidred at a tirae; how decoction drawn at the right 
density, on the addition of fresh warm milk turned f3com black 


to sepia, from which ultimately energed a brown akin to the 
fomina edge of a river in flood. - - - Coffee making is a task 


In “Ihe Dark Room 


“Brinjals, cucumber, radish and greens, all the twelve 

17 

lonths in the year and all tlie thirty d^s in the month.* 


He snubs Savltri for having ‘tormented him with this 
cucumber for the dozenth time. Ramanl is ‘eccentric* and 
•lawless* in his taste. It is not the repetition of cucumber 
which irritales him so much but becau^ it is the ‘cheapest 
trash in the market*<P.'6)»* 


Ihe supremacy and the tranquillzing qualities of South 
Indian food can be discernible when one finds the opportunity 
to have a dinner in South India.' The most Important varieties 





“I'm moire than ever convinced that 'the South Indim 


diet marks the peak in the evolution of culinary art and that 

the South Indian, however well he may be received, will rever 

feel really at home anywhere in the wdirld unless he can have 
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his spices too within reach**. 


Himself a vegetarian 'at aS.1, Narayan suggests 


ound abnormal 


t of the world, but in India where the cow is a 


of all such details as mentioned already 


used them in 


symbolized by Malgudi 


right in statin 


A novel is a 


into a living world 
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rafesscar P.P. Mehta suggests that R.K.Narayan "c® be 
the father of the regicsnal Novel in India". (1) At the 
atset it should be remerribered that R.K.Narayan moved away 
he general tendency of the fiction writers in India# who 


at that critical period of the Nationalist's lavement far 


Preedonv showed little concern to Political Novel but concen 


ed his attention on the mood of comedy# * the sensitivity 


the resolution and above all the 


individual soul 


detached observation. For him all these aspects ccnstituted 
the stixff of fiction# but they were unobstrusively forced into 
the baclcground by his predecesscars • i>fcilk Raj Anand and Raja 
Rao dealt with political fiction# being largely concerned with 
social and political ills of the country. Narayan worlced in 
a different direction and hoped to express through his Novels and 
short stories the way c£ life# of the group of South Indian 
people with whose psychology and background he was most famillc:i a 
He had bright hopes that such a picture was bound to appeal to 
his own circle and a larger reading public outside. 


RJ^^oNarayan has created a wonderful region through nis 
Novels and short stories named as Malqudi* ihere is hardry a-ny 
doubt that he would have drawn inspiration for creating tnxs 
hypothetical region from great masters of English and American 
_ Thomas Hardv# Arnold Sennet and William Faulkner - 






who enricbea their ficticjnal world with Wessex, Pottery Town 
and Ycknapatwaph'a.* Like Hardy's well-known Wessex Narayan’s 
.Malqudi is quite familiar to every reader of his fiction. 
Professor K.R.Srinivas Iyengar has admirably a high opinion of 
Slarayan's Malqudi. ite states* 


•• - Ifelqudi is Narayan’s Casterbridge*, but the inhabit- 
ants of Jtelqudi - although they have their recognizable trap- 
pings, are essentially human, and hence have their kinship with 
all humanity- In this sense, Malqudi is everywhere." (2) 


Malqudi is whether in South India or everywhere depends 
very much csi the penetrative perception of the reader and the 
sagacious critic who happen to find a convincing reflectioi 
of Narayan's hypothetical town in the world at large. It is 
a very small town in comparison to the locale of Thomas Hardy 
which is populated with the peasants and the farm workers who 
are tormented with the relentless designs of human fate. 

William Faulker's Ycknapatwapba, in comparison to Malqudi, is 
also a bigger world because there struggle between the blacks 
and whites involves the past, present and future and precipit- 
ates the violent action time and again- In this way, despite 
' x: 4 on fTjSi olna beautv telcpaid is a iwich small 


moving from 


we move from a 







nental pilgriraa^ to a spiritual aspirant who is allow. 

solaced by a master-minded hermit with a ti^r speak- 
he human idiom. Therefore, Malgudi of Marayan's lates' 


lap of ifelgudi for his s 


SIarayan*s plan of the town of 
•pt in his mind* He is seldt;:' 
■erent in the same places in 


.ut soraetr 
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and it all results into the topsy-turvy c£ social dslig- 
atio’is • Children, nurtured in modern culture start revolting 
ric^tilnst their parents and the age-old social customs and ccsiven- 
tioi’a • Husbands donot hesitate to betray their wives; men are 
victims to the glitter of actresses and 'femmes fat«les'* 
'jonflicting claims of the wear Id and the spirit are al)le to sway 
tbs heroes tremendously* Despite all such disturbances in 
i-feigudi# there is a hope of bright spark in the minds of people 
ft is nothing but the spirit of Malgudi which brings harmcxiy 
and fulfiliTient of positive hopes* No outs id® like ¥asu in "The 
Bfen- Eater of ifelgudi' can play so long with the sentiments of 


its people* 

Malgudi is a developing town but it is not so big as Madras* 
It has the offices of both the District Magistrate and the Super- 
intendent of Police. In ‘Swami & Friends' Rajam's father is the 
District Superintendent of Police who lives in the Official 
Colony, Lawley Extension. In 'Waiting fer the mhatama' both 
the District mglstrata and the Superintendent of Police are 
introduced to attend the meeting organised under the President- 
ship of the Municipal Chairman, Natesh, to welcome Ifehatama 
Sandhi in telgudi. 'The l-En-Sater of Malgudi' nenticos the Super 
intendent of Police listening to the complaint of Ifelgudians 
against the self-styled taxidermist, vasu who had not only ravag. 
ed the wild life of Mempl forests but also had threatened to 
kill Kumar, the sacred temple elephant, with his gun. 


told 


in 'Swamx 


week of May when the 



of a tamarind tree in the compound* But he liked his inexper 
ne---= clients first to ireet him at his office and catch a. cold* 


I U-Iatraj) tried to dodge his propose 
I should meet him in the narrow room 


Mai gudi 


5 waiting for the tenet ama 


• Mr • ishn an * is sh oifn 


have complained agains' 


Gandhi is not allowed to ] 
the Malgudians wanted him 
to be a District Hospital 


Hccoramoiated 


Town Hall, a To^ Public 
ix - all enrich Malgud 


with 


a reading room# a 


In *Swami 
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chools in Malgudi 


gh School appearing in 'Swami 6c x 

Arts*# and a degree college# Albert Mission Colie 
a:o of 'The Bachelor of Arts* graduates and Krish? 
.ish Teacher* worlcs as a reluctant teacher- Ther« 
1 of printing presses- In two different novels - 
n* and 'The ffen -Eater of Malgudi- these presses 
vely run by Sampath and Natraj- A weekly Journal 
»«r=!itpd bv Sri Nivas is published here. 


A mill 


tblgudi has also aeveloped as an industrial town, 
^ager, Hantal is ..nticned in -Swa^ni . Friends • . 

Katt,. another European also owns a mill here, .wo we 
ndlls and a liiU Hoad are introduced in -.he Bachelor 
co-operatlwe stores and National stares are also inpo 
.h. noint of view of solving the p.c».le™ oC provision 


• Malgudi 


Company 


from wanen 


i>lcsrtgage Bank is the centre of Margayya's financial activ 



static*! is introduced in 'Swami & Pr 


and it is further explored in ‘The Bachelor of Arts* and 
Guids^# First of all Swami and Mani are shown on this st 
to see off Rajam in ‘Swarrii & Friends*. Chandran's parent 


tc see off Chandran at this railway station in 'The Bacbe 
Arts*. In 'The Guide* there is a detailed description of 
railway station where Raju spent his childhood and learnt 
pranks. It is here at this station where Marco and Rc»ie 
frcsn the train and after several turns of their personal 
understanding bid last good-bye to each other once and fc 
It is here that we find Krishnan the English teacher to c 
at the station and receive his wife and child Leel« dramc 
ally, li^ith the astonishing growth of J-fempi Kills into a 
known tourist centre, tfelgudi railway station is extendec 
acquires more importance. Raju's whole career as a tour: 
guide begins from this station where be finds it more lu< 
4 -,^ sc a onide than to run an ordinary bock stall on 1 


in Malgudi 


Principal Brown in 


d in ‘Swami & Friends*. The Paiace xaxj. 

hall where both Tamil and English films 
here that we find Ramu and Chandran xn 
Raraani and Shantabai in 'The Dark Room 


are shown* It i 



WHm 

inf 


v/ith bis lad 
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spirit of Malgudi helps in awsJcening the minds of al"cs~ ell 
protagonists to get rid of their ulterior motives and shed self- 
ishness for ever* Their rreans help the ends* They learn at last 
that unselfishness is mere paying provided they have the patience 








Marayan applies a special method in establishing the 


reality or concreteness of the town of Malgudi 


■T'oes not give a detailed description of the town at any tiire 


bat he lets the landmarks emerge with the help of long familiar 


wami & Friends* Albert Mission School# the Sarayu, 


participate# more in a jovial mood to arouse laughter than the 
spirit .of revolt and violence# is a happy world of childish 
pranks * i’bis childish prankf ulness is converted into a holiday 
mood and romance when a well-equipped theatre brushes aside 
the Old Corrugated - sheet - roofed variety hall . It is still 


■independence world of 1935 


^felgudi in 1935 suddenly came in line with the modern 


variety hall# which from time immemoriai had e 
citizens of mlgudi with tattered silent films 


Because these places are closely conn-acted with the 
oT-c in t-he wav they use them in accordance with their 


We tend to know and r 


^fempi Hill 


within the town th 






The Truth Prlntii^ Press 


Board High School 


Bngladia Insurance Company, Regal Haircutting Saloon, the Cent- 
ral Cooperative Mcartgage Bank, Anand Bhavan, Modern Lodge# 
i%lgudi Photo Bureau, the Suburban Stores, Malgudi Cricket Cl\±> 
all are closely related to the protagonists of Narayan's Novels 


The main streets and residential places are given 
character and distinctiveness through the people who live 
and who are the main characters in the novels. I«wley 
Sion is described in the early novels as the place where 

ich, respectable, mainly Brahmin families live the 

T.TVior-^ and Raiu live, after Rosie beccxnes 


famous, the enormous sha^ bouses such as Reel uago, uuu.o 

of the Chairman of the -^nicipality (in waiting for the liibat- 
ama) “whose massive gates were of the wrought iron patterned 
after the gate of Buckingham Palace*. Kabir Street one c£ the 


le t own 


involved with the places 


hrough i 


them 


heir own sa 


eldom thrust upon 
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mm 

IH 


Kabir street is described with a. view to bringing to light 


in ‘The Man - Saster of J-lalgudi* t 


up and down Kabir Street singing Tyagaraja’s compo! 
three days and nights continuously - — They seissd 
' bundled him off by the five O'clock Express to I-fed; 
was friend of mine in my schooldays and confessed ■ 
sung Tyag®'taj®*s compositions only because he was 
letting the people get an idea of the versatility 
great composer# but now he was afraid even to hum 
in his bath. Our Kabir street citizens have exact 


oath I 


1 at ion. 


detail in order to give a 


1‘icilqudi is 


ear -cut vie\^ of the town 


and sn 


of changing tim 


t b e mann er o; 


i in the honour of t 


‘Lawley Road* s 
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stxeets and parks, in honour of the birth of independence 
the town became a wilderness with all its landmarks gone • 


In *The Guide* the town grows in importance becaus 


attracts the attentioa of tourists, who come her 


know it historically 


modern developments- There are more than a dosen temples all 


visited by f-fehatama Gandhi in order to preach the message of 


castelessness and untouchability, leaving the nationalist agi 


he painter of Signs’ l'4algudi is compared with Hew 


york and in • it: . Sampath ‘ with 
ning movement highlighted in •' 


a ferocious tiger named Raja narr^ 
declares himself as a living soul 


the town- I'fel 


clarify that l''Ialgudi is in reality the symooi. or mcu 
own hometown » i-fy-s ore more than Madras# Coirrto store 
alore which are frequently identified with the town 








circus is shifted froifs Poona after the death of its real ov^ner 
Dadhaji. The Captain who is the authorized heir to Oaahajl 
assures the municipal chairman that if he is allowed to start 
circus in Ifeigudi, the town would be put on the world map* 

He tells the Chairman t 


Just to show my roots are here# although I must confess 


that I had thought of perpetuating benefactor's name origin 


v;ill be proud of it 


the glimpse of %sore which has the river dauvery instead of 
•?arayu# and Karapore forest in place of I^mpi forest. All such 


reality of the town which, as Professor Iyengar suggests, appears 
to be the only hero in the entire bulk of Narayan's fiction. 


h Study of the Landmarks of 


and Nallappa's Grove form the major and abiding landmarks of 
I'felgudi* Sarayu has its ancient histcary and is considered by 
the ^-felgudians a pious river* They go to its sandbanks early in 
the morning for ablutions. It is some ten miles walk from Blla„ 
man Street, the last street of the town. In 'Swami* and Friends 
Sarayu can be seen from the Town Hall as it is customary to 
take the distinguished visitor there and show him the flowing 
river in the moonlight. ‘It gleams like a silver belt across 



the North 


There was no water 


@<i« Thus was born the river Sarayu 


Characters are sentimentally attached to Sarayu* In 


• Chandran finds Malathi on its sandbank 


and falls in love at first sight. In ‘Swami & Friends • the 
naughty boys - Swami and ffeni gather at the river bank and plan 
to bundle off Rajam into the river. Sriram in ‘Waiting for Maha 
tama* also finds solace with her sweetheart Bharati here. In 
‘The Dark Room* Savitri when driven out of home trios to end 

into the river. Raju, the rogue converted 


awalcaned here and turned rnro d a.di 
l%nJSater of ?felgudi* the river serves no more 
■o take ablutions and meet various sort of peop 


wsys 


community 


,he timeless quality of Indian spirit retiecr- 
,reakable continuation of the town of Malcr.r:.-'= 
hlahliahts the immortal quality of tne 


is to 




and mansions appear and disappear, the whole cour 
under the scourge of tyrant and outragious invade 




rf lowing bounds are able to wash awa 


latest novel 


discussion between Sairtou and his mother 


gone by when she us©c5 to live near Ssrayu in 


flowed down rather tamely at some distance., from 

bouse the river used to be much nearer to us in those 

it is somehow moved away so far out. i^hen well were 

people became lazy and neglected the river? and no wonder 
has drawn herself away; though in those days you could 
.h +-hr:=.- water if you stretched your arm through the back- 


mother being a 


young ch 


who lived formerly in 
iks out that he got ins 


much on 


concluding that 


which was m 


landmark 



of i'-id.lguc.:.. i'ialgadians? in one v.’ay cr t'-i"; cr-e;?.?. 

For children Ixrco f^wami and iMfeni it is no more than a mere 
•Discs of s'cter’tc.inmant « Chandran is ett^ichad sro the i: 

fly sod ="it;ci has a sacred fueling to p’.'anca rote rt ~cc 
ca'c aa.lviticc at last. This myaterioua river flows peacefully 
the cccjrt-rt moving of the Universal wheel of -103,- ;;.r- 
eating that the life of the cosmos moves on and on without 
beginning and end* The perpetual attachment of Malgudians with 
the river is very much owing to its timeless quality and the 
sacred legacy of the past, the period of the Raraayana* 

Mbmoi Hills and I%mpi Forest 

Msmpi Hill and forest occur and recur in the majority 
of Narayan's novels* In ‘Wr* Sampath* Sampath finds a romant- 
ic resort at ^fempi when the whole scheme of the shooting of 
film is altogether disturbed by Ravi* It is here that his so- 


called cousin ~ I 


l:. 3 Tove;S ;hant.1. partr »'ith him for ever- In 


•The Guide' Sarayn Is referred to be "Starting, of course wi-h 
its source cn .'-fempl Peaks US) Hampl Hil-U grows In Import, 
ance when it is explored In a series of novels . There are 
Intermittent references to tea estates on I^mpi Hills, ruined 
temples and of ‘half a dosen jangle tribes on its top. In 
•The Guide', the "spacious bamboo jungles of ifempl" are Inform, 
ed and I-farco comes here to take rooms in kempi Peak House on 

'the topmost cliffs 

•> a, ,,=.n r‘rR 7 <=>rina the North Veranda# 
.» There was a glass wall covering 

through which you could view the horizen of a hundred miles 

. Below us the jungle stretched away down to the valley. 



away 





and on a dear day you might see the Sarayu sparklixjg in the 
sun and pursuing it? own course far away. This was like heaven 


Ifempi Hills is one of the important landmarks of I'felgudl 

and being so it is connected with the railway station of the 

town by means of buses and taxis. hear of I^rapi Bus Transport 

Corporation in *The I'fen - Eater of i-felgudi. Natraj's journey 

to i’dgudi from Muthu*s tea - shop confirms this fact. It is 

o 

from i'fempi Hills that Marco collects material for his archelo- 
■ gical book. There are ruins with 'Crack Plasters# broken idols 
and crumbling bricks and the bungalow on top with all glass 


you could see a hundred mdes and cbserve 


wild game prowling around 


jvfempi jungles are explored by Vasu in 'The raii-e.ater ca: 
Malgudi* Being a taxidermist his arrival sounds like a menace 
to the wild life of l%mpi forest. There is a village named as 
Hampi village at the foot of the hills# and it consists of a 
single winding street# being half *a mile away disappearing 


The wild life of i'%mpx 


living soul by ms 
a cave-dweller and a j'ongle b« 
par view of I'fempi forest popu 


crsa'tures best known to the Zoo — keeper • Since I'fysore is 
rich for wile life too by having Karapore forest and other ones 
jurrounding the city, Narayan seems to make the best are of the 
local material in his latest novel "A Tiger for Malgudl** 
Despite bamboo jungles, coconut trees and tea estates, l-fempi 
is rich enough for its wild life* Rabbits, foxes, squirrels, 
monkeyp, ai,:>es, jacKals, porcupines with their dangerous quills, 
hyenas, garudas, kites, vultures, eagles, crows, leopards — 
all live here like different families as human beings live in 
the populated areas* There are beautiful stream? and valleys# 
rivulets and culverts# wild fruits and strawberries in J-fempi 
Jungles where endless game of wild creatures is played on. It 

f is here that the old and sagacious creature like jackal can 

instruct the tiger to have amity with lire creatures? 

“The jackal continued ingratiatingly, " If you cannot 

_i discover to be enemies, why don't you consider tc be friends? 

'■ 

How grand could you make it if you joined forces - you could 


become supreme in this jungle 


and no one will ever try 


to stand up with you* ~ ~ If you combined you could make all 

the jungle shake." ( 18 ) 


Kumar, the t 


ernpls -elephant belongs to tfempi . liathu, the 


tea - shopkeeper knows very 


about wild life living there 


in the forest and has a close watch on hunters like 'Vasu* Tnus, 
i-fempi forest and hills are given the treatment of a historical 
place in the framework of Malgudi* 




^^ango grove also forms the major 


Theriver Sarayu flows across It and cattl:. 


ruadmark of J-lalgud 


tinckllng. The cremation 


'eacher * when 


■ ground 


n account of the whole view 


*• I put on a shirt and an upper cloth and rushed out - 
along Ellaman Street# crossing at Nal lappa *s grove. As I pas?, 
ed it I could not help locking at the Southern wall of the 
cremation ground far-off • — Jingling bullock carts# talk- 
ative villagers returning hone from the town and a miscellan- 
eous crov'd on the dusty yetb leading to Tayur Road on the othe, 


•biding 


populated 


ituated beyonc 


.f the town, from time Irnmemo 


R.,Sriniva? Iyengar is right in hi 


mankind 


ath the seeming change and the human drama 
„ the ‘Soul* of the place » ~ that defies# 
ange and is triumphantly and unalternably 
Twcfi and chance s toh and women try to 


as they are living they are calieo up 
f ashions change# but the old landmarks 
.-.u, the Grove - remain. 


the many 




M PS ion College and Board High School 


chool# Alber 


They are important 


institutions in ivialgudi 


life of the town is formed 


British Pattern of imparting education to South Indian Students 
are not only disappointing but also have Christian intolerance* 
Thera are intolerant school teachers, arrogant priggish school- 
boys, and therefore, the town is disturbed. But they are the 
Dride of telgudi in the sense that every new visitor to this 


place may see how the w 
ed by new culture of th 


fountain! 


B all praise for them 


ccommodated easily. Krishnan in -The Engirsn 
n the hostel with his colleagues - Ranarappa Jwho tea- 
,he boys Philosophy and Gopal who teaches l^fethematics 
Jingaram is the old peon who has been a hostel servan 
and is known to all the teachers who are 


Principal Brown, 
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has remained as head of the institutlcsn 


for long because he appears both in *The Bachelor of Arts* 
end ‘The English Teacher*:-* Swami is a student who has got sad 
experience at both the schools - Albert Mission School and 
Board High School* Chandran is an und :xgraduate at Albert Miss- 
ion College headed by Principal Brown and Krishnan works as 
an English teacher in the same school. Therefore, the existence 
cf these institutions is related to Narayan*s protagcaiists 
through whom the inner life to be lived and experienced there- 
in is explored humorously. Natraj in ‘The ten-Sater of ^felgudi* 
■{« ••Tho Vendor of Sweets* and Marqayya's son, Balu in 


experience which was bitter 
little sympathy for the out 


ducation, it 


stem, outlook 


from beginning to 
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•i-Xpart from institutions# Ifelgudi is enriched by I'iinicip- 
ality# which figures time and again in his short stories and 
nova’-'-'-’ both® In ’Lawley Road* -the foolishness of the Municipal 
lity Chairman and his council to change names of street and 

in the wake of independance is highlighted- In 'Wait- 
:nr '* r:: the tehatama* Narayan draws a scene how at the arrival 
of -.tama Gandhi in felgudi the Chairman Natesh behaves 
hypocritically- Every sane person living in this country is 
well -acquainted with some futile activities of Mmicipality. 
Impart from such trivialities# the f^nicipal Chairman indulges 
in removing the statue of Sir Frederick Lawley who is saxd to 
«r®onroe of JSoroDe# the Nadirshah# with craftiness of 


Roads ^ane s ^ 

aoads, lanes, streets and extensions occur and recur 
in sarayan's novels and short stories Just to familiarise his 
readers about the framework of Malgudi. His method is to refe 
to them precisely In course of his narraticn. Srnce his 
characters use these roads, lanes, streets, spots, extensions, 
their existence becomes meaningful. I’hair descriptions are 

raise rn-'^ for their own sake* I'he rno^=t import^ 

seldom superf luously movi , xor 

M lo-idi-n roads is l^rket Road which is ‘The life- 

emt amoog Maxgaaxon roduw 

, 3.1 ( 2 '^) l^rket Road is connected with .i„ver 

lin.'- of i-Ialaudx*- ^ 

al roads, streets, ianas and bylanes which are wov» in a^ 
eort of network behind the facade of this main rose t is 

.h« hero of ‘The Financial Expert* ri^es 
h^re that Fargayya# the hero ox 

.1,1,,. and is able to have his independent office a 
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I 


. reacnect lu marKet Road, and at once ^^argcyy^. 

as enchanted. He had always visuali^d that he wou.'-" 
3me such place. The migudi gutter ran below his sh-y 
mild runtole, and not so mild smell . Ant fvfer- 


not notice it or did not mind it 


Market Road is a crowded place. There is a row of offices 


pars, hair-cutting saloons 


some f ilm-dis tribute; 


•hamber, and a hrordware shop. Hundreds of people are to vis 
here everyday. It is here that Ifergayya i? proud of c-eloalr 
ing that if he can at least filter twenty out of that number 
'or his own purpeses, he would be more than well off ^ If 


has happened about an year that he has passed on to t.!'.:- gradi 


money, rxen 


ubtlety’ and conviction. 


connected with Vinayak liudali 


Extension, Fourth Cross Road, Ellaman 


llaman Street is the las 


of tha town. As e 


Road with seme s' 


Swami 



'Swawiniathan * s father felt ashamed of himself as he 


approached Sllararaan street# the last street of the town, which 


turned into a rough track for about a hundred yards, and dis~ 
“ippears into the sand of Sarayu* — He hesitated for a second 


- at the end of Market Road, which was bright with the lights 
a couple of late shops and a street gas -lamp beforo he 


There are thieves like Iferi, (in Th 


pockets like Raju (In *An Astrologer’s Day and othe, 
vihp are ready to exploit the favourable situations* 


seller ( who appears in *Ths Painter of Signs *)has peculiar 
" delight in watching the wrists of charming women who make fuss 
over the design of bangles* 




ns. The Truth Printing 


ampath# K^ir Dana 


ed and connected with 


off the l^ket Road you entered it though you might not it you 
intended to reach it* Then it split into further into a first 
lane. Second lane, and so on* If you kept turning 1 t and 
right you were suddently assailed by the groans of the treadle 
in the Truth Printing Works’, -and from its top floor a stove 

shot out over the street bearing the sign 


10 - Vinayak Street . ¥inayak Midal 
cnitter Into which the red-account 
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bodSc of Margayya ip thrown by Balu* ( 27 ) 



Raj am* s father lives in Lawley Extension# ( in *Swami 
£;?riends*) named after the mighty engineer# Sir Frederick 
LH'w'-ey.* liawley Extension# is the pride of f-felgudi because here 
vc-,'-i.‘.ticatad''‘P^oP^® officials live far from the streets and 
bylenes of common people* In ‘The Guide* South Extension and 
Ksw Extension are described. Raja lives in New Extension in 
s. .stylish house having at their disposal a large staff of ser- 
vants# a driver for the car# two gardeners for the garden, a 
Gurkha sentry “at the gate with a dagger at his waist# and two 
cooks." ( 28 ) 






H- 




Temples and shrines are also depicted with details as 
people of Ifelgudi have abiding faith in them. The temple is 
an eiTbodiment of ancient culture and here j^ople attain serenity 
snd peace. In "The Dark Roan,* 'The English Teacher* and 'The 
Financial Expert* the worship of gods fulfils wi<.hes and results 
into peace and prosperity* 


Harayan, being a true Indian Novelist focuses his. etten, 
tion to village life* Savitri is taken to Sukkur village x^hen 
i'feiri has saved her frcm drowning into Sarayu* Not on-, in 

•I-ba Dark Root- but also la -Tha Financial E=<perf , 'iha iialda- 
i -A tiger For Malgudl- the countryside is described at length 

np.oDle depend on superstitious 
so as to evxnce how rurai. peopre a p>= 

n ■ ^ 1 ctci in rruarrels and litigation* All sue.. 

beliefs and indulge xn quarrexs 

M=i rtiidi town# and district wr. j-ch 
details form the framework of Maigudi rowi # 

^ nhancres and yet remains recognisably the same, 
ever grows and changes «na y«v. 


■ 





itics of Indo-Angllan fiction 


this suggestion given 


But Mar quiet e 
r# l^lgudi was an 


arth -shaking discovery 


o min 


would be necessary in writing about Lalgudi or ary 
I first pictured not my own to'wn but just the rai ■ 
«mall olatform with . a banyan tree 


down and wrov. 


The goddess 


8 idea of the towi. ■ 

ion more by chance chcu. ~-jf 
v,ay, J-felgudi is a ■ 

A M it h V, s' ■ ^ - 


can malte anything of i;. ■- 

you are bound by the gaogra 
place Itte Malgudi, th=-,:,-i. 
«voand." (31) 






What Harayan states about the expansion of Malgudi can 
be verified by his successive use of minor landmar’^ss roads# 
sports# groves and culverts which appear in a series 
and expand the heart of the town. In bis earl 




is a shabby town, but a considerable Improvement occurs aLter 
independence. Malgudi is compared with Switzerland in *walt«. 
ing for the I'fehatama when the Chairman (Municipality) Matesh 
delivers a speech at thr 3 arrival of f'4ahatama Gandhi in ;'alcaa-. 
In *'i‘he painter of Signs* the town is conpared with Hewyorx 
ironically enough on account of its expansion and growing 
noDul a t i on • Haman# the hero in the novel# surprisingly 


.Sempi Hills# and j 


real town situated in So 






where 


living in the 

n ss of pr ob Isms 


Their pers 





,-._-:crow.« and joys are greater than National, Political 


and economic prcfolemp of the day. However, they are charged 
with reality in the pense that their Involvement in perscoal 
problems provides the drama of human predicament. For example, 
Chandran in ‘The Bachelor of Arts* is in face of the problem 
of educated employment. The tyranny of astrology baffles him 
considerably when his horoscope does not match with that of 
his sweetheart, l^lathi. Eventually he has got no alternative 
4;;.iGept feeling satisfied with the marriage arranged by his 
parents. There is no doubt that such prdslems have nothing to 
^ do with the national problems* Yet they are problems faced 

by any romantic youth of Indian background, in a similar condi- 
tion. Sven in ‘Waiting for the tehatama* the problem or roman- 
ii-iuia anr? marriaoe is oreatsT than that of the Nationalise s 


oncern 


irara is nor 


mcvemen 


Bharat! than with Gandhiji and his Hationalistic prcfolem 
. 4 .. -a •? « 'I ^ -P y« O Om ^ tfil l<=>arn a areat deal of Gandhian 


,!T!s to time !T!ytriologxcc.'T 


dons in order to estab-iisn /cufc: oxan-- -- 
ality of the town* Ifelgudi, having 

to South India such ap Thirupathi H: 

Mangalore, Coimbetore, provides a ra: 

•s that life lived in this region may 

J_ 4 4 - « =1 es es O irh i- a 1 fi It IS ih S^r OUgfa 1^" ■ 
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Front time immemorial# India has been priding over th 
Or • Meanakshi MuKherjee is right in her statement * 


ould be more provincial and locall2:ed thar. : 1 '. .. 


town# yet R.K.iJarayan achieves a universe 


on through it*” 


And this universal vision is achieved by mean 


hment and gentle ircny 


begins to enter into the world ox miguai# ne is encn<a.iji;=u 
the scenic beauty of the place, its beautiful and widespreading 
smell of sandalwood, camphor, jasmine, the flavour of coconut 
and the htynely atmosphere of the place « The town grows in dimen 
«ion<5 like any other town of India, rising much above the conf- 


outb 
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narayan 


Narayan is *a product of the Hindu middle class 


people of his own province, differing in their attitudes 


habits, manners, customs and conventions from the rest of 


Narayan deals with 


the tensions and conflicts, stress and strains, in human 


relations within the domestic circle of his own experience, 
and making them the basis of his x^rorks* His early novels are 
all domestic in tone, presenting psychological studies of the 
relationships of husband and x^lfe, parents and sons, brothers 
and brothers,^ Even in his last novels he again retxurns to 
doimstic relationships exploring and delineating them to their 


other than in relation to God or some abstract idea or 


peasant character of the country'.* But such criti 
not only meaningless but also baseless when his si 
of view to deal xirlth the class is taken into consi 


William Walsh is right in his description that 







and short stories are neither too well-off as not to know the 
rub of financial worry nor too poor to be brutalized by want 
and overv^helming hunger. Ey nature they are religious people, 
but seldom credulous like the poor or have-nots.* Ihey take 
religion with an easeful tinderstanding, but they have a ten- 
dency tov^ards modernity to the extent of murmuring their edu- 
cated speech in older voices - 'Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth, 
the spouse of God Vishnu, who was the protector of creatures*, 
in the words of Ghandran, the hero of “Ihe Bachelor of Arts* 
and Margayya, the hero of ‘Ihe Financial Expert*. Like various 
religions of the world their Hindu religion can also be divided 
into two classes - the religion based on sacred ancient scrip- 
tures <the Vedas, tl^ Upnishads, the Ramayana and the Mahabharat 
and the Puranas), and the religion which results without texts.* 
Narayan himself relying more on the spiritual understanding of 
religion, seems to have noted the division of twa types of 
religion prevailing in his own province and the rest of the 
country.' Ihe religion based on scriptures has a stror^er appeal 
to the coiwnon people who look a'skance at everyword that comes 
out to them without the authority of the sacred text, Qomx>n 
people of India believe in the religious saying that ‘IXiarma 
protects those who protect Eharroa* and it destroys those Who 
try to destroy it'. Gods, demons, ghosts and witches have a 
believable existence for them.^ As life is said to be a perpe- 
tual struggle between the forces of good and evil, the people 
of Narayan *s fiction also believe in the endless struggle 

and evil. ^ Almost every character of Narayan's 








fiction is the product of these two opposite tendencies, Even 
the hard core realist Vasu, in ‘ihe Man-Eater of Malgudi* is 
not a total symbol of a demon. On the one hand he is a taxL- 
derrnist, a derton incarnate in the words of Sastri, a huge man 
of six-feet \ihose ‘fist was neant to batter thick panels of 
teak and iron*, on the other, as NatraJ has observed in this 
aggressive man of special design, "He had one virtue^ he never 
hit anyone with his hand, whatever the provocation". Ihere 
is no doubt that self-assertive people in society are disliked 
everywhere because their assertion is boimd to cause a sense of 
fear. But they are seldom deprived of having no virtue in 
themselves. Here lies the balanced attitude of Warayan in the 
observation of hiaman nature*’ 

-Ihe majority of Narayan*® fiction indicates that these 
members of middled ass are psychologically more active, their 
consciousness is more vivid and they live Isr virtue of their 
modesty, lacking in self-confidence.* Insplte of some room for 
independent critical e>dLstenoe, they are always tossed In some 
kind of tension between this and that as deep oource of po 
to impoove their family, as in •me Financial Expert- and 'ihe 
Vendor of Sweets'J Karcayya in •■me Financial Expert* embarks on 
a journey to get-gulck-rich and Improve his social status, Jagan 
in "me vendor of Sweets' also tries to amass black itoney for 
his son Mall, in middle class families, old women rejresent 
•custom and Reason' and decide vfcat is proper and what is 
Improper, me family provides Inrnedlate context in which 
Harayan's senslhlllty remarkably operates. Ihe Joint-family 


” i 
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system which was considered Indian legacy in the past has 
presum#>ly disappeared at present. In 'The Financial Bxpert 


“I fear that the rich subjective life of the 
individual against the background of that unique institution# 
the joint-family system# is a subject that has not been properly 
tackled - - There is wonderful material here# whether the setting 
be the earlier political struggle or the present day political 


ach ievement 


And Narayan tackles this subject in his 'The Financial 
expert*. When Ifergayya receives a card from Madras containing 
the incorrect infcarmation (incorrect as it is sui^sequently 
turned out) of Balu's death# his brother* s family comes to his 
hpin and solace. Seeing them «all in his house and realizing 


if fee ted mind for a 


chair of thought % 


mind * 


t of his mind kept 


1 What about ou; 


numerous 


A’ondering how they cou. 


i insoluble 
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visxt eacn otner and encjuire and so on ** ^1 that seemed 

to be impossible to do. He wished to tell him then and there 
* Don't let this become an excuse to chanoe iir .nl- 


Margayya did his best to suppress these thoughts ~ ■ 

His brother whispered among other things * "We will »nd you 

5 

the night meal from our house". 


Such are the characteristics of middle class 


and Narayan is not only vrell-acquainted with them but also has 
a personal ejqserience of lit^ing under joint-family system from 


In 'Ihe Man -Eater of Malgudi* Natraj's 


coraxjlaint against his cousin who hates him for staying in theJ 
ancestral home is indicative of this family feud, brought abou 


by the break in joint-living 


to live together in joint~f ainily system in India. All the membe 
of a family were supposed to live together under the saitte roof, 


inspite of their minor differences.' The old people in the fatr 
were in charge of laying down the policy ’rith the intention of 
running the family administration smoothly. But modern cultut 
has started breaking it up not only in the South but all over 


1,' Tne most notable example of this is - - Margayya ana 
brother, though for most of the time not on speaking terms^, 



are yot next^^-dooir neighboursi- sh«-3ring a well# and in moments of 

special jcfy or sorrow simply cannot do without each other”. 


Apart from religion and family Nar ay an focuses his 
attention on private life* the airbitions# success and frustration 


from distracting illusions and hysterics"* There is hardly any 
doubt about it that such "distracting illusions" are considerably 


cusness and its resolution# more often than not# result into 


Imidst a net of human relationships middleclass people 
display their aspiration towards maturity. They are full c£ human 
weaJcnesses - their craving for mcney and status# their scepticism 
i duallstic attitude towards life in general and their anxiety# 

- reluctance to face the truth of their beings - which bring them 
; appear to be made of real stuff of flesh and blood# as all human 

: beings are made of. On the other hcOid# they are net deprived of 

human virtues* They are full of life and vitality* It is after 
personal experience of their self that they come to realize the 
' truth of life* Tor instance# Chandran in *The Bacnelor of Arts* 

' realizes the 'truth of life ^ total surrender on the altar or 
parental love and returns to the old values of the middle class 
society in terms of marriage* Savitri returns to home and husbanf 
only when some part of her personality is already dead. Ramani 
continues to be the hypocritical husband and the unmitigated 

^ark room. He is an exception which can also be 
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located in the real society |x>pulated tjy ultra-mDdern people 
uprooted from their old culttxre.! Sampath, Raju, Natraj, Jagan, 
Saftibu ”■ all are involved in their struggle to maturity to 
’;;;iich they reach at last* Hie world of Malgudi cannot leave 
them as they are; it turns them what they should be* 


Being a moral analyst and having a penetrative eye 
to look into human nature, Narayan is a past master in giving 
the reader a picture that strikes him as typical of everyday 
realityJ In this way, he depends on selection and sugcestionJ 
He draws a picture of life in such a convincing way as to 
bring everyday reality* Human oddities, follies and frivolities 
of middle class people provided so roach interest to the opera- 
tive sensibility of Narayan that he seldom went for his subject- 
matter beyond his own class j He paints with great skill the 
surface of life, the externals of characters and manners and 
passes by the vehement, the profound and the enthusiastic, all 
that is capable of h\morous treatment. Like Jane Austen he 
, 5, ^ 1-4 _ r-ancTo and relied on his little bit of 


within 
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Inspite of his limited ran^ the corpus of 
'iction abounds in a galaxy of inwrartal characters.' 


However, through his knowledae an 


he depicts students and teachers, jo\irnallsts and printers, 
guides and tourists, the champion of emancipation and money- 
lenders, dancers and temple women, scholar and ffcarnps, taxi 


circus men and beasts and real saint and 


fake sanyasls with equal felicity and ease. His early novels 
W'-'" present students and teachers, bank managers and domestic ser- 
vants, fenmi-fatale and the doting lovers who achieve matiarity 
in the restricted limits of their operative zeal. From *Swami 
and Friends® to 'Ihe English Heacher* ^arayan remained autobio 
- graphical in approach and plumbed the depth of his own itBirory.' 
d' ' But from “Hie English 'Teacher* onward, 


we enter an exotic world of half -headed or half 


hearted dreamers, artist, financiers, speculators, twisters, 

adventures, eccentrics, cranks, cii^ma stars, seinyasls, several 

of them not Malgudi products at all but straying or imported 
8 

from outside**. 


Swami, Chandran, and ^rrshnan figure xn tne uxioxog/ - 
‘Swami & Friends' 'The Bachelor of Arts' and 'The English 'teacher 
They represent the academic world of South Indian scnools ana 
Tn thf. first novel, we are introduced to a cheerful 
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it Is through the eyes of the hero Swami that we also look at 
the fire eyed Vedanayam and the fenatlc Ebenazar boasting 
too imich for the merits of Christianity and demerits of 
Hindu religion.' But Swami & his conpanions enjoy their jwenile 
life, with quarrels and compromises, peels of laughter and 
quells of sorrow, and the importvant cricket match between the 
Malqudi cricket club and the Young Men*s Union. Swami ‘s 


Arts* Narayan takes the reader to the world of degree college 
youths Who make a fuss over the problem whether historians 
should be slaughtered or not,' Chan<hran, the hero, is a 


problem of unemployment.' During his aimless rambling on the 
bank of Sarayu he comes across the beautiful girl, Mai athi, 
and instantly falls in love with her. Weak in women's 
psychology,’ Narayan fails to introduce any xijoman character 
in this novel except Chandran's mother who sounds interesting 
from the point of view of showing unwarranted rigidity and 
conservative ness on the maintenarxie of time-honoured customs 
of marriage. Mai athi is informed only through passing refer- 
ences and discussions. Owing to horoscoplc oisagreement 
Chandran's marriage witii Malatni is not possible. Baffled 
Chandran goes out for a change and becomes a Saryasi for 
sometime.' He returns home and agrees to marry any girl clri^w 
by his parents.' Narayan here indicates how typical cuouoins 



of marriage prevail in the middle class society of South India* 
I'Jith the ironic detachment of a true artist he presents the 
vjorld of family in which htaman relations depend more on adjust- 
ment with one another than showing a sense of revolt. He port- 
rays quite vividly the complex texture of social and religious 
customs and traditions, extremely governing a South Indian Hindu 
family, obscure caste divisions* and sub-divisions, class snobb- 


eries, absurd marriage customs, blind superstitions and tyranny 
of astrological calculations - all are relentlessly prevalent 
in South Indian middle class society. The tliird novel of the 
triology takes the reader to the world of Albert Mission College 
in which Krishnan teaches English to notoriously careless 
students of undergraduate classes, Krishnan and his wife Sushila 
are an ideal couple, appearing in *Kr." Sampath* as Srinivas and |/ 
his wife, though placed in different circumstances. In this 
novel Narayan attempts to show the immortality of soul in 
Sushila *s life after death. Professor Gajapathi, »»ri Rangappa, • 
Mr. Gopal, Dr. Menon are icrishnan*s colleagues on the college 
staff while principal Brown, the Englishman, continues to appear 
again in “Ihe Engli;^ Teacher* similarly as he did in 'Ihe 
Bachelor of Arts’.' The psychic communion with spirit remains 
tA -f-hiPi imrortant event in the novel •' 


Savitri v;ho is the most 


‘Ihe Dark Room 


loveable emrang Narayan's female cnaracuei 

picture of a South Indian middle class family Is drawn 
realistically to display how the life of an old-fashioned but 
sincere housewife becomes much of a hell owing to the freciuent 
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fits of anger and Irritation of her ■whimsical and bully husband 
Rarani.' In this novel Narayan draws a pair of two opposite 
hVjTian beings who are tied by a matrimonial kmt together 
socially, but they are unable to cope with each other*. Savltrl 
and Ramani are really poles apart in matters of taste, temper 
and in their respecti've assessment of social reality*’ The 
; dcMnestic confusion is worse confounded when a butterfly Shantl 
is appoin'ted in Ramani*s office and iarings more misfortur^ to 
Savitri* Inspite cf her revolt against the designs of her 
husband, Savitri is unable to bring any change in Ramani *s 
nature J She agrees to live ^^ith her husband to lead a life of 
so-called domestic happiness only when some part of her persona' 
lity is dead.' Savitri has neither courage nor independence of 
spirit like Gauri, the heroine of Mulk Raj Anand's "ihe Old 
Wanan and the Cow*, who is placed in similar circximstances of 
helplessness and hopelessness.' Gauri, unlike Savitri, never 
thinks of coRfnitting suici^, but runs away from her husband's 
house to adopt the profession of a n'urse in a clinic with a 
firm decision never to return home, Savitri is an average 
type of South Indian, housewife who is not capable of taking 
such a bold step as Gauri in Mulk Raj Anand's novel endeavours. 
Savitri is capable of siilking in the dark room. 


Prom “Ihe English Teacher* onwards 'we are introai 
into the vjorld of more crooked and more complex character 
r,-= imxiorted to Malgudian world, Iht.re are 





tr^itlonai way.* In *'Ihe Financial Ej^jDert* we watch Margayya 
rising from a very h'umble position to be a very big banking 
magnet.' Dr. Pal who helps him in accumulating more and more 
money by hook and by crook becomes the root cause of Margayya*, 
<3ownfall.’‘ He plays the role of a villain, spoils Margayya *s 
son, Balu, spreading the astonishing news of his impending 
bankruptcy like wild fire.' The result is that Margayya* s 
clients start knocking at his gate to withdraw their deposited 
money from his so-called bank and within a twinkling of an eye 


Sampath is another crook but he emerges as a very 
resourceful hero. He begins hislife as a printer publishing 
Srinivas* weekly, ‘The Banner*.* But very soon he is fed up 
;with printing and publishing and manages to attract huge funds 
:for starting the film industry in Malgudi.' It is named as 
Sunrise Pictures.' He employ®!:: a number of actors and actresses 
and technicians for this task,? The film is named as •'Ihe 
Burning of Kama* and the shooting of the film begins at the 

Infatuation of an artist l^avi for 


left without any choice, 


:• In the entire world of Narayan^s fiction vasu CH.Vasul 

•s the only formidable man endowed with extraordinary physical 



rettgth, firm-determination and a sadistic outlook 


ribes vasu*s huge figure which arouses fear in him and in 


is happy-go-lijcky companion^ 


“'Ihe new visitor had evidently pulled aside tlie poet- 
Baiore I could open ny mouth, he asked “you Natraj?** I nodded 
Ke cane forward, practically tearing aside the curtain, an ac 


'■.hich violated 


attention, but stepped forward, extending his hand. - - He gave 

ms a hard grip*! % entire hand disappeared into his fist - he 

was a large man, about six feet tall* He looked quite slim, but 

10 

his Imll -neck and hammer-fist revealed his true stature*. 


encounter with vasu Natraj is able to know the demonaic, pugnacious 
and self-assertive natiire of this taxidermist. 

Vosu - I knew of his (Guru Pahelwan's) weak spot. I hit him 
there with the edge of my palm witii a chopping movement - - and 
he fell down and squirmed on tlie floor - 
ITatra.l - You didn*t stop to help him ? 

vasu - I helped him by leaving Mm there, instead of holding him 
upside down and rattling the teeth out of his head • 


In another encounter X'/hen Natraj goes to 
»are the sacred temple-elephant, he behave 


ssively nonchalant ways 

Natr a 1 - Perhaps you are worried we might ask (you) about 
collections — — (for tte sacred furction at the temple). 
Vasu - ■j-h’bo ? i'Ss; worried ? (He laugheo devilishly) ■” 
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s scrutinize the breakdown of the joint~famii; 


oys with a nodern scientific outlook of a taxide 


o-keeper), improving: on nature v;ith the help 


the old Hindu culture of Malcrudi 


* I had to eat a hundred alironds every mornin 


-"•wash them doxTO half a seer of milk; two hours later six 

eggs with honey, at lunch chicken and rice, at night vegetables 
and fruits,*' Ifet everyone can hope to have this diet, but I 
h ■was lucky in finding a man who enjoyed stuffing me like that — 
In a few months I would also snap chains, twist iron bars, and 


pulverise granite 


which he had occupied not as a tenant but a guest, his jeep is 
loaded with bloody objects. He keeps a wooden crest filled v;ith 
eyes, round ones, small ones, red ores and black circles, Willlai 


«Vasu is not only the present as opposea to the past, 
he is also a darker influence opposed to light and grace. NatraJ 
and his friends e^qpress a style of life and habit of sensibility 
sanctioned by the experience of generations - - Vasu disrupts 

arrangements He has a nihilistic and n^nacing air which 

-Sn Tndian context a force not negotiable on human 







Ihat is why, vasu takes his place in the ^%lguQian 
coBsnxmity as a rakshasa, a demon, the formidable side of li£o* 
It is nothing but his death wihch brings about freedom and comJ 
to Hslgudi and its simple but self-centred conrounity. Ihe 
f:^^lest of animals, the mosquito, helps in killing tliis denwn 
ii'x; arnate It all shows how Narayan is a skilful artist in 
presenting such a self-assertive man as vasu v/ho dies by his 
own hammer-fist hand and the tercor-striken people of Malgndi 


f.ake, saints and real saj^asi havenl^o attracted 
Narayaai to delineate them In his novels, ki^ht from his ^cor 
novel,* *lhe Bachelor of Jfts ' has dealt with the problem 
of rentroiation with abiding interest, Chandran, the hero of 
*'Ihe Bachelor of ^ts% goes out of tome and tecomes a sarQra. 
for sometime.^ His consilience disallows him to deceive the 
innocent village folks who take him to be a real sanyasi 
As a result he throws out the ochre- coloured garb and retur. 
home to begin with a new life of a normal and hopeful man. T 
theme of rununciation is similarly fiarthef e^splored in 
Dark Room* in ^ch Savitri runs away from home and husband 
and begins to serve in the village temple as a sweeper.' She 
also returns to her hateful home and sulks in the dark room 
creating little effect on her ' erring husbandJ Norayan i^ ^ 
duces the fake sainthood thrust upon Raju in * “She Guidei*. 'n 
unscrupulous Raju is overtaken by Nemesis and inthe proces.> 

finds himself in prison^ for a small fraud of forgery. 

, beolns to pose himself as a sa 
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number of days diaring which he is allowed his conscience 


to let his mind roam and touch the depths of rwsrbid and fan- 
tastic thought.' It is not the compulsive philosophy of Raju 


said to himself, instead of hankering after food which 


ohe could not get anyway. He felt enraged at the persis- 
tence of food thoughts,* With a sort of vindictive resolution 


he told himself, *I will chase away all thoughts of food, 
For the next ten days I shall eradicate all thoughts of 
tongue and stomach from my mind",*^^ 


*If by avoiding food I should help the trees bloom, 

and the grass grow, why not do it throughly ? For the first 

•time in his life he was making an earnest effort? for tte 

first time he was learning tte thrill of full application, 

outside morey and love; for the first time he was doing a 

thing in which he was not personally Interested, He felt 

suddenly so enthusiastic that it gave him a new strength to 

,. 15 . ^ 

go; through with the ordeal",' 
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Raju achieves martyrdom at last when a raal saint 
en^rges in his heart to serve the humanity and the universe. 

It is owing to the transformation . of his character; his 
personality is ‘relatively passive, Desirelessness is the 
ultimate outcome of Indians, ai^3 in this way Raju has realized 
the Reality, by renouncing everything! 


In ‘A Tiger For Malgudi;* Narayan uniquely combines 
tha elusive and timeless quality of Hindu legend and depicts 
Raja as the hero of this fable. Surprisingly enough Raja is 
not a man but a tiger possessed with the soul of an enlightened 
human being wbo tells us the story of his life. Raja starts 
his life as a beast in the I-fempi hills, becomes motherless, 
leaves the den only to find himself being captured and matSe 
to perform in a ‘Grand Malgudi Circus* and on a film set,' 
Everything here goes against his wishes, and eventually he 
escapes, only to be recaptured - but this time voluntarily -by 
the hermit,' Itie tw of them leave the town and return to the 
>^mpi hills v/hex'e they pass tteir days in sweet philosophical 
discourse until old ace overtaJtes Raja, and he is forcea to give 
,:-D his freedom altogether! It is here that Raja is enlightened. 
hp,s assumed a nevj apcearance, other than that of his specie^, 


i:. It indicative of sjome gene, 


yearnseCsS to know *who am I‘.';. The Txger j 
s any as i whose deeply compulsive philosophy 
enabled him to get enlightened! ..Since he 
■amploys his powers, to save the tiger, the 
transforms him inwai'dly. He does so ■ 



On the basivS that, deep within 


is the sanK inspite of differing appearances and categories, 

and with the right approach you could expect the same respon;^ 

16 

from a tiger as from any normal human being". 


Ihe 'Tiger Hermit* is the best creation of Marayan, 
indie ati\e of his traditional v;ay in matter of characterizatic 
It X'(?ill not be an exaggeration to state that it is Narayan 
who knows to transform the conraon man into the exceptional 
bsinc, Ofcouri^s, there are no Hamlets and Othellos in his 
fiction, no great intellectuals or stateanen among his charac- 
ters, but he is well-acquainted with the glory of Indian saint 
and seersi He seems to believe that the self-iniarovement is 
the best improvement and here lies his greatre ss both as the 
man and creator of unique personalities*’ 


Women characters 


Narayan ha.s already pointed ou t in his interview wa 
the onlooker that he has *no heroines* in his fiction,' 
However, arrong his female characters, he generally relies on 
portraying two kinds of wraen as is the case with men. And 
these two kinds include typical Indian housewife and ultra-mo 
fashionable, bgtter-fly type of women. Among these heroines, 

^top^nakshi (appearing respeetively in 'ihe 


Dark iloom', •Tae English Teacher 


These women are 


rned with the 


I 
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i?si:ioiiCT these wonietj Narayan also presents a variety at tinss 
such as Krlshnan's mother and Ghandran*s motter (in 'Ihe English 
Teacher.* and 'The Bachelor of Arts,*).' These women though 
equally loyal to their husband and children, are, however, 
more dominating and free in their actions.* As opposed to these 
vrlse and loving housewives, ^arayan frequently portrays nagging 
\ron«n like the headmaster 's wife in 


The English Teacher* and 
the captain*s wife in *A Tiger For Malgudi*. The grandmothers 
and aunts are also portrayed with a realistic touch as in 


‘SX'^rami & Friends* ‘Waiting For the Mahatama* and The Painter 
of Signs*. Sambu's mother in ‘Second Opinion* though standing 
as a pole apart from her son in the matter of marriage is really 
Indian mother*' This variety of women is rare in Narayan's 


novels 


There is another variety of women- Shanta Bai (in 
“The Dark Room*) Sliantl ( in ^^r. Sampathf, Rosie (in 'The Guide*) 
and Rangi (in 'Tlie Man-sater of Malgudl) - who belong to the 
seductive or butterfly -type of worren.' Shanta Bai belongs to the 
species of artful and cunning flirts, whose only vocation lies 
in satisfying their own whims and caprices. She is able to 
tempt Ramani in her seductive grip. Shanti also does the 
same and the domestic hanacny of Sampath's faitlly is at stake. 
%ing a larofessional dancer Rangi is crucfe and seldom feels 
ashamed of her alluring designs, acts and ways of life. Rosie 
too is obsessive and doe snot come upto the mark of a domestic 


"vomn 


of self-assertive heroines whc. 
itama* and 'The Painter of Signs,' 






Bharati and Daisy are devoted to their missions and at the same 
time they eschibit no reluctance to boy-friends, Daisy, more 
particularly, is a strange girl who knows perfectly well how to 
tackle a simple and feeble -minded Raman and get his whole - 


Both Srirara and Raman 


period has produced such self-assertive women who can 
manly-prowess better than men. 


Minor Qiaracte, 


•j^art from these clilef characters, there is equally 
a gala2{y of minor characters in Narayan*s fiction, Ihey appear 
to be unimportant and the lovjer people of Malgudian (South 


Mari and Ponni in ‘ The Dark Room 


companions in ISwami & JPriends’, Kanni and O' 
For the Maliatama* the common people who are 


boy and hi 


Muthu, tte petty 


a large variety of loveable characters vmo emerge oua.. 
of , South India and in course of their knowledge and ejiperierwe 
develoti a sense of belonaina to the whole hmanity, Ihey are 


s as all htman 



Zarathushtra declares that life "is an eternal struggle 


between the forces of Good and Evil". In literature the foi'ces 
o;; evil are discomfit ted by the forces of Truth, Love and Beauty 
cvaibolizing Good.’ At times the forces of Evil seem to be grue^- 
Gome and too forstiidable to have gone their own way, vanguisiiinc 
rhe cood,^ But it is only the appearance, the reality is beyond 


man 


it is heaven upon 


and turn upon the 


It means that man's mind should be controlled first 
before allowing It to wander into unwanted regions. Narayan 
nrotaoonlsts also try to lead a life free from 'distracting 
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detestable and what not* But, on tte whole, it is 


It is not wholly a 


tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifyii^ 


nothing, nor is it a bug-bear to trouble endlessly. On tiie wholei 
it is promising and acceptable*' It is acceptable because the 
oynamics of man*s ejgjerience induce a pietistic feeling in 
him for life*s continuity. For instance, Krishnan's wife, 

Sushila dies in the prime of l^r youth, abandoning her husband 
and the only child in "hie English ‘Ssacher*, but her <teath proves 
a boon in disguise as the husband is able to win her so\il and 
realize her perpetuail presence at home* Krishnan is no longer 
agonized now. On the contrary, he has a strange kind of beati- 
tucfe, as he expresses himself t 


It was a monent of rare, immutable joy - a moment 

20 

feels grateful to Life and Death*. 


Ihere is no doubt that such experieiices are rare in 
human life, but in Narayan'sworld of fiction, and nwre truly in 
cl-e world of his imagination, they have a vital place. Itey 
depend upon the inan*s endeavour, his personal cnaracterj, 
sincerity of purpose, purity of thought and action, patience of 
mind and the force of love. Narayan points out time and again 
through his protagonists that the life can be lived without 
distracting illusions and hysterics unless one demands nothing 

^'45: Tt* lahriws Bassivity of nAod* . 
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a strong hold on the workings of human mind, which is a rare 
characteristic, on the om hand, on the other, it sounds neaning- 
less in the present day world where the desire is supposed to be -tli' 
fountainhead for all achievements in human life* Narayan*s way of 
jlife is rooted in the Hindu culture of eternal India** 


In 'Ihe Financial Expert* Margayya*s ambitions have 
no bound, but he returns to his original self only after having 
erosriencdd shocks and surjarises of misfortune. It is tte power 
of love which brings him to the passive existence of life at last 
i-te returns to the bunyan tree with his knobby tin box*' 


“It is not resignation that connotes passivity but 
e that characterizes the attitude which the Narayan 


But Narayan hero has evidently a feeling for the 
continuity of life.- He does not show inclination to reject ii 
altogether.” In the recent novel, 'A Tiger For Malgudi* this 
feeling of life's continuity is expressed In the words of so 
cunning a crreatxore as the jackal who advises the protagonist 
4--^ ■!« Ron59ia of cohesion, because life is not at 
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don*t you consider to be friends 


the jungle 


War ay an *s characters live in their ivory towers so 
long as they are not tested on the toiKihstona of life by 
chance and circumstances which they face in course of their 
ej^riences. But War ay an seems to eidiort them like Robert 


overwhelming irrationalities, Ihey are led to see the “last 


of life for which the first was made". Life is a Journey throug 
sarrow and happiness, and this journey can be macM worthwhile 
only hy the forces of Truth, Love and Beauty, already present 


in the human soul 


Continued Indian Atmosphere in His Works Md Descriptionj 


Harayan's novels and short stories ore am w arcaaa 
of the typical Indian life. This Indianness is reflected 
in a content and form so identical as to guarantee the artistry 
of the v/hole. Ihe value system and point of view emerge in a 
different kind of Narrative, plot structure, dialogue and 
characteriasation. ‘Itie middle class people who populate his 
convas mark his works as Indian from within and outside all 
the Narayan is seldom self-conscious, par ticularly 

uniraitative in regard to stern attitudes and atylcc- iv- 

some of his contemporary writers - Raja Rao, *uilk ka; .iv.-c-na 
and VaS,*'‘aipaul,' He does not insist upon cause-ano-efrect 
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psychology, the worldly humanism, affirmation of reality and 
importance of empirical thinas.- Inspite of his focus of atten- 
txon CO see absurdity in human behaviour, he has a little sens^ 
of tragedy, no passion to reform the people and institutions* 
Narayan seems to consider that the novel is the least satis- 
factory form for dealing with social illsr And in this way, 
he differs from Mulk Raj Anand who reflects his passion to 
improve the society,; 


Herein lies the clue to Narayan*s Indianness. His 
clicracters are bewildeired by the problems of existence and 
they get happiness and freedom onlyvdien the muiidane world 
api^ars to them infact ultimately insignificant. For then 
the real world is the Sternal Static World of Absolute Beina, 


when they have been confirmed fxxlly about the irrationality 
of the v;orldly existence of hiaman beings. It is then they 
come to realize that the man of wisdom, the sage is capable 
of viewing the turmoil of existence with serenity, detachment 
and tolerant amused, faintly, pitying curious! ty,MWayan tries 
to fictionalise the permanent and transitional values through 
the comic and ironic mode of fiction. In this way, his fiction 
mirrors modern India deep-rooted in ancient traoitions and 
cought up in the crucible of change. The sarayu river, the 

hills, the i^tempi forest, the caves and temples are depicted 
not just tO' compose the tessEfure of the external landscape? tnsy 
sianifv the elements of consciousness and deep—rootea, afcir— 


Ihe typical Indian 
e fallen angel having a 




will for the quest of truth. He evolves gradually the nece- 
ssary vision# That is why, his characters move from exp-?rie!iGe 
to Innocence, Raju in ‘The Guide*, Margay^a in »Ihe Financial 
3>ipert*, iJagan in “The Vendor of Sweets* move from innocence to 
wisdcMis, syn^aoliged hv the *Still Point*, the 'Calm of mind*, 
the placidity in attitude with all passions spent. 


Narayan does not depict the horrors of the partition 
days in his novels and in this way his India is free from the 
problem of communalism. He depicts the struggle for independ- 
ence under the leadership of Mahatama Gandhi only in 'Waiting 
for the ^'%hatama* but his concern is little with the proper 
laoveraent, Ihe portrayal of Mahatama Gandhi signifies only in the 
matter of untouchability. In this way, ^'^arayan's India is not 
very much different from the real India. Since Malgudi is 
populated by tte lower middle class people lost in the problems 
of their own lives,- on tbs surface it apj^sars to be the partial 
depiction of India having no place for the down-trod<fen and the 
sophisticated people of upper class society. But Harayan is 
one of the few writers who donot overstep their self-imposed 
boundaries of creative endeavour,- Politics, war, sex, crime, 
topical problems and the like which a novelist generally exploits 
to keep pace with the moving vdieel of tine have little tempta— 
tlon for him. To him war seems to be the negation of life.= 

It has little niacin in his oositive acceptance of life. Incidental 


C*ilCu2~ 



criminal passion in themselves," But they appear to be 
e:iaggerated as their actions are limitaeci to their personal 
whims, ^ailas is a (Srunkard and debauch and Vasu is not a man 


nsodern man who has little sense of Indian mor^ity rooted in 


Ihe world of Narayan's fiction is populotis with the 
examples of btxffoons, prostitutes, adulterent, pick-pockets, 
rioney-grubbers, drunkards and would*.be gangsters, but there 
is no dearth” of virtuous people in it, Ihere is the astro- 
loger who 'said things that pleased and astonished everyone* 
because his mystical psychology is based on sagacity and shrewd 
cfuess work with a matter-of-fact realization that t 


“Mankind *s troubles* could be analysed in ternii 


tarriage, money and the tangles of hwian tie 


■tman %’h.o is acguainted with everyone s business 


die brictecix'ooiii was teasoo xnto oexj-«.v4,au 

film-star was inclining to marry him. ihere is Mar 
tiohty-aood-for-nothing, who for ever failed his a 
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examinations fet secretly pitied his classmates* because he 
believed tiiat he got valuable hints from the school clerk who 


not only the 'Omniscient* but also knew all the question® 

25 

papers of all the classes, * Swand»athan‘s Granny who, when her :: 

arandson disappears, prays to the God of the Thirupathi Kills 

for his safe return, and on his reappearance prepares to make 

off crinas to the God “to whcan alone ste owed the safe return 
',26 

of the child**. ^ Hiere is Savitri in “Ihe Dark Room* who 
rebels against Ramani's bullying and indifference by r\mning 
away from home and pre~ maturely attempting to enter the third 
stage of Hindu llfej Her cook who always has a perennial 
excuse for being late for work because *No two clocks agree 

27 

If she wants nirn to be puintual, she should bty him a watch • 

All such happenings axe usual in India and in this way the whole 
atmosphere of Malgudi is charged with tte aroma of the typical 

Indian life,: 


'Ihe depax'ture of the British has brougn'c aixjuo 
changes in ivialgudi.: 'Ihese changes are-; symbolized by the 
challenges occuring in the placid pools oftne town. Ihe 
aeneration continues to act as if netliing h^s happened, 
generation -of their grown-up children is too aware of a 
outside India,^^ Ihe validity of horoscopes is interrogai 
‘The bachelor of Arts,*. However, the marriage a is pen 
within castes, Ihe young quarrel with the old, go away 
Malgudi to England, America, eat beef and marry foreign 
They return sometimes to vex and haunt and disturb the 
/uneventful atmospher of the town.’ The inward glance of 
is related to India which is being disturbed by new ch= 


new 





with the rapid g3x>wth of the town, industry az'rives*' 

-me revolt of the generations marks the arrival of the twenti 
oentury. It is no longer the same old Malgudi of pious people 
whose love had got no bounds. It is crowded by adventurers, 
film stars, femmes-f stales, pimps and prostitutes.' On the 
one hand, they pollute the atmosphere of the town and corrupt 
the simple and common Malgudiiana, on tiie other hand they evoke 
pessimism through their activities and affect the natives with 
a nmber of problems. But as the spirit of Malgudi protects 
its citizens, the outsiders are overpowered and reduced to 
nothing as Vasu is killed nysteriousiy by his own ego and the 
deeply-hidden seeds of self-destruction in his overbearing 
personality.' In this way, Narayan seems to emphasize time and 
again in a series of novels and § ntomber of short-stories that 
those who are uprooted from their own indigenous culture and 
are led to revolt aoainst the i^rell-established social order have 


almost to all outsiders-Rosie in ‘The Guide* is left by her 
husband Marco for treachery she has committed along with Raju, 

Dr. Pal in ‘Ihe Financial Expert* is belaboured by Margayya when 
he is cought with Balu and undignified women of the town, Grace 
in ‘Tne Vendor of SweetS;! finds herself nowhere whe-n I'lali 
is apprehended by the police for having gone against the rijles 
of ejcise.' Shanti, the butterfly -stress in ‘Mr. Sampath® is 
also led to frustration at last. It is only Shanta Bai in 
‘The Dark Room* who remains unaffected and unpunisted by the 
SDirit of the •Dlace.* But she is an exception. And exceptions - 
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with pictoures of Gandiii, selling spices chickpeas, twists 
of sugar, pockets of cigarettes; streets croi^aed with children, 
bullocks, chilcSren, dogs and busess; small smoky temples, full 
of faded marigolds and the sound of drums; the curds, the rice. 


Narayan's India . . is fascinating and tinea 

with contradictions s ignorance and wisdom; poverty and lavish 

■„2g 

ritual; and above all the humour of absurdity. 


harayan portrays the contemporary India in ‘Waiting 
For the ^‘^ahatama' which revives the memory of the days of Indian 
struggle for freedom. In *Swami & Friends* the children echo 
the vociferous slogans of their elders and poncter over the 
problem of slavery under the British. But as the author shows 
little sympathy ‘for the agitators or what they agitated for*, 
his interest is kindled by the brave talk of the youngesters, 
whom he ought to have seen during his schooldays, collecting in 
ortVirv! nrr the hvoerbolic woT'ds of their eideis. 









■ 




of Signs* the family .-.planning Gompaign, tl'..at tva.-r'r.cc r-if ■:::;-.o 


congress goivernment of 


;t in 1977, ir prcjec‘.:c.c i''. oroce 


to give a glimpse of India of Late J'is. Indira Gandni ' 


How flliri~produc<Sfs make 


:uss over their shot.s aaic'. what 


hapfjens in the process is shown both in 'Mr, Sampath' and *A 
; Tiger For '^‘'Waudi*. 



Apart from his novels, Nar ay an* s short stories also 
provide a glimpse of India lived by astrologers, pickpockets, 
hoarders, artiste, wayside vendors, labourers, gamblers, 
flim actors, black -marketeers, beggars, and school teachers*h 
It is certainly in India that we have a pickpocket like Raju 
{in ‘Trail of the Green Blazer*), who feels a sense of pity 
for the motherless child and tries to put the piirse back in the 
pocket of its owner. But he is cought In the very act and handed 
over to the police. Both 'Astrologer ..s Day* and ‘Lawley Road* 


are sux 


I'charqed vjith Indian atmosphere from beginning to end,’ 




It is, therefore, clear that Indian atmosphere continues 
both in ^’^arayan*s novels and short stories. Human relationships 
particularly domestic relationships are treated interestingly 
and whenever the accepted norms are violated, the normalcy is 
at stake,' Hie influerce of the family is conducive in the 
restoration of normaicy and the establishment of order. The 
stress on the role of the family is unmistakably Indian, 

Popular superstitions, retuals and beliefs in gods, 
demons and ghosts, mtich that is. fantastic and Imaginaxy, p-'cvicSe 
a glimpse of the rur*ial India as depiicted i^ .s.. 

•Hie Bachelor of Arts* and » Hie fainter of Sign-* c-'m- ;..o 






particularly ic South India where people are relicious first and . 
..•■■nything else thereafter. Such beliefs are unmistakably woven 
Into the fabric of Narayan*s novels, which recognizes little 

-t ' ■ ' ' " . ,4i ■ 

loci.-.* Frequent references to Indian nyths and legends, the 
citation of such motifs as cobras and dancing girls, as 
devadasls, the Indian wild life (as in ^The Man-Eater of Malgudi') 

' ' and ( *A Tiger For ^%lgudi*), river, lotuses of different colours- 
are symbolical and continue to dominate the atmosphere of Narayan*s 
hypothetical world of Malgudi.- But, it is evident that they are 
depicted, more by way of impllcacy than 3^ way of advocacy.' 
Individual feelings, emotions and actions, ejiplorations of hidden 
human conflicts, human relations within the limits of the family 


tend to kindle Narayan*s imagination vigorously 
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NAR4YM 


in the west than R.K. Narayan 


He deserves both prias® 


and appraisal in more distinguishing terms than he seen® 


fashionable modes of fiction -writing 


Consistently in thirteen novels he has v/rltten during 
jg 0 P^y,^ight years from *Swami & Friends* in 1935 to ^ Tiger 
For Malgudi* in 1983 - he has confined himself to matters 
Of ordinary everyday life. Yet he has proved interesting, 
the reason is not far to seek, he offexs us so much interest 
that life itself can offer* Inspite of his limited range 
of middle dees people, -the spirit of the IndoJtogllen novel 
•receives maturity In his fiction' The earlier novels befos: 
him wore devoid cf Impersonal as well as intellectual life. 
They were primarily designed to be an entertainment for the 
English serving class cf Indie. But Sareyan's emergence on 
the Indian literary plana brought a new change particularly 
in the selection cf a novel hind of subject .mat ter »id 
/the portrayal of ordinary everyday Ufa lived by the common 
^ ann In India. Thou^ his c«>tempcrarles, particularly «.and 

and Raja Rao, tried to oonfrne their atten 

J nee and lUs of Indian Hindu Society 
the problems c£ Independence and ms 
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(1938) Narayan made an attempt to explore the mood c£ 
qcwdy, crisis in the individual soul and relied ora the 
detached ctoservaticn as to offer a local# regional but 
at the same time a universal kind of atmosphere to the 
world of the ficticn - reading public of India and abroad 
Professor Stephen Hemenway rightly points out t 


’War ay an# perhaps# by recognizing his own 
liraltaticais as an artist# continues to produce highly 
readable# happy - go - lucky novels about the same people 
and place* He advances the genre of the Indo-Angllan novel 
ccaisider ably with his resolution of many linguistic prcblerre 
his unique handling of characters# and the Indianization 
of the East-West theme* His novels are meat suitable vehi- 
cles for the presentaticffi of ideas and characters capable 
cf arousing westerners* His content and method are quite 
distinct - - - and thus increase the scope and potential 


of English-language novel of India 


Likewise# Ved Mehta has a high admiratic« for 


•*R,K.Narayan has no equal among Indian nove s 
writing in English* While his sense of this language is 
not particularly refined# he nevertheless manages by a 
roir«cle dc. 'pxsrcepticffi and choice cf detail to cenvey 
Indian without a single false feeling or gesture 
India R »k; .H arsyan deals with is cf ages and sages* 



It breaks the bounds q£ cultural experience — the contact 


loveable eccentrics the Headmaster in ‘The English Teacher* 
lays veritable stress on simplicity/ "This is the simpli- 
city to which all human conduct must be reduced"* To des- 
cribe this impression we may borrow this expression of the 
eccentric Headmaster and modify it slightly to read "ihis 
is the simplicity to which all art must be reduced". It 
would certainly constitute the main strength of Narayan*s 
art which stands on its own, having no need at all of any 
stilts/ crutches or props to support it. This is why./ 
Natayan has been able to be left with a 'faithful following. 
= ai.tlnouiahed reoutatioi' during fifty years of writing 


« outside India, that is, where he has 

received pretty well every mark of that country's naticr 
distinction - at least the appreciation of novelists as 
different from one another as Somerset Haugham and S.M. 
Forster, each of whom has admired his low-tcned, but 
._.,..<a„=lltv. his unaffected literary persona 




Williani Walsh is right in his affirmation 
because Marayan is professionally a very disciplined writ 
rooted in the Indian tradition# the old Hindu tradition 
o£ theGlta and the Ramayana# which lays great emphasis on 
the , maintenance of discrlminaticsn . According to this 


discrimination# man*s will is directed towards one ideal 


a man is bound to winder 


in all directions# after innumerable aims. From the out 


to remain a writer- Anand at least has 


some political ajifss to grind# though these donct offensively 
intrude into his creative writing* But Narayan has no axes 
nf anvkind — — he — — is — — a man of letters pure and 


Whereas Anand ’finished* his education in 
Londcxi# Narayan had his education entirely 


a western art form. But war^ya^i - - 

diacriminatlai. How did he aoisulra this sense cf dlsorl 
tnlnation still remains a riddle to his whole - hearted 
admirers and bitter orltlos as well 1 He is a writer 
lmn«rsed in his material, having no sideways Itte his 
contemporary writers- His one ideal and whole-hearted 



as novelist. Naxayan's wcrla-wtde popularity is th~ 
of his simplicity, purity, per s ever ®nce, patience aric"; lc.v;v<r 
the syjttools of greatness %diicb ought to bring about glorious 


William Walsh aptly distinguishes him 


the novelist as metaphysical poet, Narayan is simply the 


which makes him 


technique ana 








Narayan is part of a very sraall group - perhaps 
alone with Tagore - which has spoken with a literary genuine, 
ness that transcends cultural boundaries and which actually 
says something to post-roiiantic western man ( Sir William 
Jcrtes# Goethe - - and others seemed to react to the novelty 


whom wer 


not escape from adapting the structure of their 
western romanticism* 3ankim*s *Krishnakanta*s wi 
of a plot which is partly based on the old motifs 


Indian terms 


re~united with her 


ment of his sin* .This is tne r 
Gobindlai appears more like Oedipus tl 
Eater of MalgudiS who ccsnes to enjoy 











SSBiSSiB 


Sarayan's whole-hearted devotion to his professi 


his consistency of universal vision, his artistic detach- 
ment, simplicity of content and form, traditional out lock 


his mastery over the presentaticn of ordinary everyday 
realities# have enabled him to achieve a great name and fame 
in the annals of Indo-Anglian fiction* Though Narayan was 
born in the ordinary family of a school -Headmaster# he has 
xandoubtedly achieved greatness by dint of his dedicatic*i to 
one ideal, and this ideal is to let the individual set out 
in his fiction on a quest for his identity* This Identity 
of the individual is revealed at last* To make personal 
as impersonal in art req ulres a great deal of patience, 
serenity# broad-mindedness# the extinction of personality 
or ego and great skill to win the attention of the reader 
or the audience# and Narayan has all these qualities where- 
by he enriches his fiction. Catering both to the Bast and 
the West# Narayan in his fiction seems to have done a great 
deal of tight-rope dancing in Kfelgudi circus for which we 
/>nfi imsintina him for his superb perfor- 


mance* 


AROUT ART & LITERjgURl 


In his writings as well as perso««i^ 
n has revealed his views about art and li 
. js TWririrtri m and Others* (1965) Narayan has 


which 




is not a branch of study to 1; 

in a separate coropartment, for the edification 
scholars# but a conprehensive and artistic sxpa 
benefit the literate and the illiterate aliks. 
literary composotion should appeal to an infinJ 
of ways? any set of stanzas of the Ramayana cci 
to music and sung# narrated with dialogue and c 
treated as the finest drama<. studied analytical 
understanding of the subtleties of language anc 
or distilled finally to yield esoteric truths” 


can be studied through diversified ways* His cvn ficcicn 


has several qualities - it can edify the scholars# it is 
also replete with comprehensive and artistic express 
It would certainly be an exaggeraticxi to corapctre his nov 


with the Ramayana# which appeals to an infinit< 
of ways# but it is certain that Narayan*s work 
lysed in manifold ways* His language is clS'-n 
points out that *Narayan writes admirably Ci.oci 
His style is direct and straightforward# chara< 
an economy c£ expression and vocabulary adef Ue: 
with the range of subject-matter# and Soutn In 
sensibilities* He seldoit uses Victorian liter 
verse rhythms and Snglish public school slang 
He seems to' have been gifted with the Bnglish 


novels 
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\jnder statement with a subtle touch of irony, which the 
Snglish reader can easily appreciate more than sentimenta- 
lity and ethical preaching. He establishes rapport with the 
foreign reader on the pictorial level, offering scenes and 
situations typical of India * a temple festival (as in 'The 
Man-Eater of I'felgudi'), a doll-display (in 'The Dark Room'), 
Jfempi caves and forests (in 'The Guide'), 'M:. Sampath' and 
more comprehensively in *A Tiger for Malgudi*), classical 
myths, just to give a glimpse of eternal India. As style 
is the man himself, Narayan sounds extremely sincere not 


about the people and the landscape of Malgudi, but because 


that he is 


"The characters in the epics are prototypes and 
moulds in which humanity is cast# and remain valid fcr all 
time. Every story has implicit in it a philosophical and 
moral significance, and an understanding of the distinctiaa 
between good and evil. To the story teller and the audience 
the tales are so many chrcanides of personalities who inhabl 
ted the world at some reraofee time, and whose lives are worth 
understanding, and hence form part of human history rather 



their previous actions# unless they come to realize their 
evil nature and mould themselves "to be good enough to their 
fellow-beings. In 'The M»n-Sater of Malgudi' Narayan intro- 
duces Vasu# as a strongman of evil# and allows him to ccaitinue 
as e. reckless being until he is destroyed by the tempo of his 
own misdeeds. And these misdeeds have ® damcnaic design* 
Natral and the people cf Malgudi are terrorized by this 


"Sml has in it# b’uriad subtly# the infallible 

cf its o«n destructlo.. Ana ho«ver frightening a 
might seem, his doom is implied in his own evil 
sltles - a profoundly happy and sustaining philosophy 
unfailingly appeals to our people, who never question, 
Oh. how long, must we wait to see the downfall 


I’hls profoundly happy and sustaining philosophy 
a similarly In -The Man,iater of Malgudi- through 

,, f« Indian Hindu mythology. Sastri 


Sastri who is wel 

coHisolss 






fie thinks he is invincible# beyond every law* But sooner 
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or later scsnething or other will destrcy him*'* 


Sastri*s information is encyclopaedic. His 
philosophical thought is considerably induced by Vasu. 
Natraj who appears to be the replica of his own author is 
confidlent enough to hope that _ 


everything would pass ^nd (his) attic would 


All these mythological references and the subtle 


great past. He Interprets the contampcrary Indian cuitur 
scene in accordance with his acceptance of a range of cul 
tural values. Narayan himself writes in his introducticn 


"In areas of military# political and economic 
Havana# the evil antagcnists of tcxlay 


•AccordtoQ "to 

"All imaginative writing in India has come fro 
It epics# from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 


Narayan with 
ly, »Nar?yan‘s 


Such statements 


fhis 
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following principles which occur through Marayan's analysis 
of his art in 'Gods, Demons and Others', the single major 
source for hig thought about novel form s 


llJcoa village «;tary«».teller whose d^ily 

life is based cai the authority of the Vedas, which have in 
them not only prayer and poetry, but also guidance in mince 
matters* 


C3) In every story, since goodness triumphs in the end 

(Barring 'The Darlc Room' every novel cf Narayan signifies th 


fact - virtue is rewarded at last), there is no tragedy in tt 


fall into their proper perspec^jlve * There is suffering becai 


actions in a series of births determined by the Law of Karma 
('Second Opinion* and 'A Tiger of f4algudi' testify this fact 


(5) The events in Indian myths follow a calendar all 

their own, in which the recJccsiing is in thousands and ten thou 
sands of years, and actions range over several worlds seen an^ 

unseen* In his waging (Brahma) creates the universe, whic 

'Passes through four wall-<3ef ined epics - - Then Brahma falls 
'ssleep, and there is a total dissolution of everything. (He) 
w®ki»<a un and the business caf creatic® be^ii^® over again* 
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if or certain purposes this Timeless Being descends 
to the practical plane in the form of a trinity c£ gods - - 
Brahma is the creator# Vishnu is the protector# and Shiva 
is the destroyer? and all of them have important ro^es in 
mythological stories# along with a host of minor gods (whom 
Indra heads) and an even larger host of evil powers broadly 
termed demons-asuras and rakshasas? added to these are kings 
and sages c£ the earth « The pressure exerted by these differ 
ent types of beings on each other# and their complex relation 
ships at different levels# create the incidents and patterns 


(7) All the tales have certain elements in canmai, sages 

spend their lives in the forest# seeking a life of illumina- 
tion (as Narayan has shown in his recent novel *h Tiger For 
i&lgudi* - the tiger - Hermit lives in iferapi Forest of Halgudl) 
through austerity and concentrated meditation# Demonical 
creature also undertake Intense penance# acquire strange# un- 
limited powers# and harass mankind and god-kind alike until 
a redeemer appears and puts them out* 


(8) y«hile the evil-minded Pursue power and riches# 

idealists renounce everything# including the ego# in their 
search for an abiding reality. Renunciation is ev<-r a 

a«slr.l.le means of attaining a higher life, and at acme stage 
every character adopts it. (Jagan in -The Vendor of Sweets-, 
In -The Guide-, and sarbu in -Second Oplnlcti- are living 
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ip) circtunstances and dstails riiay vary^ :' 

alco© ir®niains uncbaiiging and. makes sense in any a^e or 3ny 
idiom. For Narayan phenomena are but Maya (co*mic illusion), 
prakrltl, glancings# gleamings# refractions-myriad tiv.?;: 
happen to be- from an eternal static supreme Being hcloinc 
infinite, fore-ver unrealized potential. Marayan, like hi':-' 
hc«ie and family, is Hindu in attitude, conversation, custon. 


the shadows of the forest or the white radiance on 


Narayan is a storyteller, vho takes delight in repea 
work of the gods in idly making and dissolving endlo 
for mere amusement of the process itself » He refers 
caice to Supreme Reality of this Utoiiverse - Narayana, 


Most of these general patterns of dosmic 111 '.i? ion 
are plainly discernible in his novels as the cycle of creation- 
dissolution and rebirth. His protagonists start from innocence 
to knowledge resulting into esgserience, the realiz^-tiai cr 
their own self. In the end, they appear to be changed bexngs# 
forgetting their past misdeeds and emerging as new beings with 
maturity and true understanding of life- In this way, Narayan‘s 


with Sunil Sethi cf 


met hoc', r.v ^ u-' 
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Accccding to him, ‘it is the academics who tend to 
generalize#- professors who think that literature must be care- 
fully boxed and labelled* • Here Narayan criticizes his critics 
</ao -end to judge his work on the principles laid down by old 
critics of the past. Perhaps the best critic in Nar«yan*s 
opinion should b® the creative writer# and ai® who is a mere 
critic is not fully acquainted with the canons of creative 
■ ariting. R.A. Scott James points out : 


"The facts c£ which the artist is sensible must be 


facts to which the critic also can penetrate# and these are 

to be found not only in life in the more obvious sense# but 

/ in that whole order facts which furnish the mind - the know. 

ledge, the memory of the past# the culture the commcn posse 

ssion of \«Aiich makes intelligent conversation possible and 

20 

■ajjchange cf ideas fruitful". 


John Updike is the only critic whom War ay an favours 

*1 has admired Narayan's sense of community 


'a writer as citizen* ♦ He is nimseir a re— 

£ American fictican# endowed with perceptive 
•feel exactly the same way** Narayan is *many 
■I 4-,,- but he is very mch 


things to many men*# 
pl-a?.sed with Updike s 


cularly interested by the point Updike 
as citizen since I. feel exactly the 
feel good to know that Updike under stands 

as a community'’ 


me way 

■ icv olvemant '.’d-th people - as 



MATIONAL & INT'SifflM'IONAL HOMOURg COWFiSRRSD OH H I? 


R.K.Karay’an was first recognized as a writer of merit 
and Intelligence by the West* He has pointed out in his memoir 
(1^ Days) how he acutely faced the problem of the publication 

/i ■' 

c£ his first novel* Had there been n© Graham Greene to support 
: ‘ him in respect of publication, R.K. Narayan would have also 


died down . But as i 


Narayan writes about his first newel, *Swami & Friends* 


how it was rejected by several publishers until Graham Greene 


"When I had completed the novel (Swami & Friends*), I 
faithfully despatched it to Allen and Unwin, and when it was 
returned, to another publisher and then another » I had got 
used to getting back my manuscript with unfailing regularity 
once every six weeks — two we@2cs onward journey, two weeks 
sojourn m a publisher's desk, and two weeks honeward journey 

with a rejection slip pinned to it The last publisher 

to return it to me was Dent, and I had advised them in 

covering letter to forward the manuscript to Purna (*bis 

4 4 at Exeter College, Oxfcxd* 


manuscript with a stone 


and drown it in the Thames" 



au-c ir-urn® never did so. On the contrary 
encouraged Narayan 'not to despair', hut wait for ; 
Somehow, lay seme instinct Purna approached Greene ; 


him the manuscript, Narayan tells us j 


"Gruharo Greene reccramended my novel to Hamish 

23 

Hamiltoi, who accepted it immediately' . 


Hamish Hamilton rejected 


with the words that 'Swarai & Friends* 


The first publisher doubted Narayan *s literary future. Again 


*The Dark Room*, once again read and approved by 


Graham Greene, was published by Macmillan. Narayana had the 
unique experience of having a new publisher for each book, 
fhus his novels were first published in the west pid only 


then they were known in India* It was only after 'The Guide* 
(1958) that Narayan became famous and also earned money which 
solved his all prdDlems* *The Guide* won him the National 


literary honour- 'The Guide* was accepted for a popular 
Hindi film, and this film has never failed to draw packed 
houses. Soon he was included in the ‘Writers and their works 
Series* published by the British Council. But he had already 
been honoured by well-known novelists like Greene, E.M.Porste 
Stic -Somerset Maugham, the literary giants of their time. 
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.HS early as in 1938 Somerset Maugham who came to India and 
^^tayed in one of Maharaja's mansions in Mysore, was curious 
to meet Narayan ; 


r-feughara asked s 


"How is it that I have not seen anjrwhare the famous 
writer living in this city- Narayan I" Sir Charles (Private 
. Secretary to l-^baraja of %-sore) turned to his assistant in 


ccxisternaticn and asked, "Find out if there is a famous writer 


in l^sore* Consult the University Vice-Chancellor, if 


Narayan rnentions in his autobiography that *he even 


did not possess the right dress for visiting a diwan*. In 
these days he could afford to wear *a dhoti and a cotton jacket 
which were his main outfit. He had resisted the Western style 


of dressing many years. Though Narayan was reluctant to 
t participate in Somerset Maugham's engagement, he was persuaded 
' by his friend Purna to take advantage of thivS opportunity. He 
went to meet Maugham but felt diffident as if he was wrapped in 


a bath towel 


It was really in 1956 that Narayan was introduced 
to the U.S.A. (United States of America) by the Michigan State 
University Press. During 1953 - 1954 this press had published 
his five novels v/hich were well received by the critics and 

t:he readers alike, m 1956 be accepted the invitation from 
the Rockeffeller Poundatlon and visited the aiited States 








fcsr the first time. It was not caily his first visit to 
the United States# but really a first trip outside India* 

He delivered lectures at several universities there# meeting 
persons from Aldus Huxley to Greta Garbo and staying in 
Berkeley for three months during which he did most of his 


•The Guide* was piflslished by the Viking Press in 
1958 * It not only proved a tremendous success but also cought 
the attenticsn of Dev Anand# the act or -producer and one of 
the most popular perscxjalities of the filmdom in Nineteen 

Thniicfh the film proved a box— office hit# it brought 


N ar ay an ment i on s in 


«I was told finally that the film of ‘The Guide* 

had failed to raaJce any profit. They wrote to me, “we wish 

to assure you, however, that the moment we males any profit 

your share will come to you automatically “• The plo 

was suppesed to have cost them nearly ten mrllicii rupees, 

but much of It was spent on themselves. In fabulous salarl 

and princely living while producing the film. Now and the 

- . v~o'ie consultations or to participate 

they summcaied iJie for vague co 

»7h(ar<» thev proclaimed their gr* 
in a mset-the-press party# where r ey i 

. . . , __„,„..me„ts after benumbing their guests i 




However# Narayan had an opportunity to dine with 
Lord tfountbatten at Government House# and to persuade him 
to request Qu-;en Elizabeth to attend the World Premiere 


Government House* It was 


our 


was the Governor of Bonbay, discreetly isolated the film u 

Erom the other guests and piloted them to the presence of 
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ais Lordship# seated in a side verandah"# 


Whatever be the bitter experiences of R.K.Narays 
there is no denying the fact that Dev Anand introduced hit 
to public# and made his name immensely popular in India. 
Though his fifth novel# 'l%’. Sampath* was also converted . 
a popular Hindi film in which the well-known actor Motila! 
ni -t-hA rolp. of Sampath# it had failed to make Karayan 


American Akademy of Arts and Letters 
TnomHATship — — — the second In 



so honoured# the first being sit 
Narayan was in New Delhi to rece 


At the age c£ seventy-eight R.K.Narayar 
zenith of his farae# and there has been hardly an 3 ; 
his creative powers* He has already been awardee 
in 1964; he has been conferred D.Litt. by the Uni 


Leeds to be followed a course by the Universities of Delhi & 
%sore respectively. He has an honour to have his boeiks 


translated into several languages - Polish# Hebrew, Russian 


French, Italian, Dutch, German and Swedish. Upto 1978 his 


The Guide* bad a sale of over one lakh copies 


ince then its demand 





home# in Nax'<iy53n*s cas® it may be true to some extent but 
his rising popularity belies the comtncn s®ying» He is at 
present the greatest fiction writer of Indo-Anglian litera- 
ture, and one of the west popular author to be read abroad. 
Khusbwant Singh, who very often visits Europe or the United 
States, points out $ ■ 


•'.sj hen ever I am in Europe or the Itaited States 
I spend a considerable time in visiting book stores - - 
Authors whose work I sree most are Narayan, Jhabvala, 


Mulgoikar, Markandaya a«d Bhattacharya in that order 


k f/rUDY CF THE NOVELIST A S A LI VING AUTHOR 


the work of a live-author, at least to a researener wno is 
ever curious to know all kinds of intimate details about him 
It is very of ten s aid that Narayan ‘hates publicity* and 
dislikes being interviewed. S.Krlshnan, one of Narayan s 
old friend, clarifies this point t 
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Xhe fact is that whil® Narayan genuinely enjoys 
people and derives emoticnal and artistic sustenance from 
his coitects# he has an overwhelming reluctance to talk about 
himself ® This reluctance is ccxnpounded c£ many factors — a 
natural reticence about all aspects c£ bis private life that 
have no bearing on his public persona, and a truely honest 

conviction that whatever ha has to say he has already put 

30 

into his books”. 


The inward glance of the author te 


which can be confirmed more when cne gets the opportunity to 
cone into personal ccntact with him. But what is the main 


reason of this shyness and sensitivity ? Perhaps his early 
failures 'in his intermediate and degree examinations have 


tion which hastened a poor student to drown himself in 


so because he knew everybody looked cn him as a sort of an 
outcast for failing so often. He knew that behind him the 


rho-l-o frr'illy z-xid the town were laughing. He felt that they 
remarked amonQ themselves that washing, combing his harr# and 




. . . 


sworn to ccmnit suicide, if he failed in his escamination, 
indicates how failures affected Narayan so extravagantly and 
made him diffid-int for the rest of his life to ccme* In his 
interview with Ved Mehta Narayan disclosed th&t ‘Breach of 


, you Know 


Tyranny of 5’ ate and irony of prevailing circums 


fences troubled Narayan time and again until he got rid of 
‘distracting illusions and hysterics* by dint of meditation 
after th® sudden death c£ his wife. Though he had already 
written three earlier novels and a collection of short- 
gtcries before the demise of his wife, an admirable author 
emerged in him after the publication of 'The Bnglish Teacher 
which is more an autobiography than a novel proper, from 194 
todate Narayan has undergone bitter and sweet experiences of 
life and has remained a man of fortitude and forbearance® 

The life of a widower is seldom happy especially in the 
middle class families where people are always engaged in 
solving their personal problems more than paying attention t 
the perpetual crisis going cn in the individual soul. Hence 
living amicably with other members of his family, his mind 
always remained busy in solving greater problems and making 
lifft from all types of illusions about Fate and the 
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NAi^AYAH 


novels are pieces of TJerfection^ artistic finish, and un 


failing artistic detachment. Inspite of any pressure and 


'•He considers his morning walk his office hours, 

because he stops and talks to people# many oE whom chat with 

him freely about their doings or their troubles ~ - he 

33 

observes their ways closely'*. 


and activities. He remains close co 

of the people living there- This involvement is the best 
means of providing material for his fiction and reading human 
nature realistically That is the reason w® find in bis fic-: 
tion the convincing revelation of human nature, without any 
false gesture and fantastic imagination. Everything appears 
to be balanced and systematic, cfcourse, with some repetiticna 
t*ich highlight Harayan's sense of continuity in respect of 
life, this universe and permanent values ejfisting from time 
immemorial* The portrayal of perpetual struggle between 
permanent and temporal in his fiction indicates that Harayan 
greater sparke of wlsdo™ which are of valuable help 
to the common man to reach his ultimate goal and thus achieve 
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Narayan's unquestionable irmnersic*i in his material 
signifies his sincerity towards his vocation ©s an artist. 

Kls complete detachment frcxn the world of prevailing illusions 
is a solid proof of serenity which can balance anycaie’s mind 
and enable him to judge the human drama being played on this 
earth with a perfect sense of balance. In fact# he is endowed 
with a solid power of Indian Hindu wisdom# that paves the way 
to realize the reality of this world and the world beyond it* 

In this way# he belongs to the line of great harbingers of 
humanity# who speak the language of carmcxi people but impart 
greater messages to divulge the mystery of human existence on 
this earth. The well-known Hindi poet Gopal Das He era j sings 
in his verse that half of the life of man is spent in being 
chained deliberately and the other half in getting rid of them- 
Nothing remains after that - the human soul is seldom free from 
the tangles of birth ^ dissolution . and r e -birth . But Harayan 
signifies through his protagonists that chains of human exis- 
tence can be brdeen by dint of following righteousness# dls- 
... . n ^ 14-pq. anr? oerformance of one’s duty 










“Action rightly renounced brings freedom s 
ActicM rightly performed brings freedcm i 
Both are better 


Than mere shunning of action." 


(The Bhagavad Gita * Sri Ramakrishna Math s P.123), 
rfhen lust and hatred are removed through the power 
of ssrenity, man's renunciation does not waver. He is never 


ups-f/t by contradictions in life i neither longing for one 
thir/2 nor loathing its opposite. The worldly chains which 
1 delude his mind are soon cast off. For wise people there is 


no difference between knowledge and action. And Harayan is 
unmistakably an illumined soul who has purified his self 
through the power of m^itation. 


Now grand oldman, Narayen is a happy person enjoying 
world— wide popularity and still busy in exploring the mystery 
of this human life in the universe. It is none else but 
iarrryan whose heart is full of the milk of human kindness which 
induce him to perceive the existence of soul even in fero- 
cious animals# not to speak of the human body. The latest 
fiction purports this fact convincingly and highlights that 
CO .■■■clve the problematic secret of this life is certainly a 
batter piece of work than to narrate a simple humorous tale 
having no problem of this type at all. Living in his Yadava- 
giri hort» situated at the outskirts of Mysore and enurtarating i 
both losses and gains of his life# Narayan's personality is 

wff-h th® Indian axicati - 'Simple, living and high thinking 





best word to describe Narayan would be ‘simplicity*. - - 
i'larayan ‘just happened to become a writer# to invent Malgudi# 
end to gain fame as one of India’s best-known novelists. He 
has proved extremely adept at managing the lot fate gave him. 


However# it doesnot mean that the author is totally 
; and lives altooether in an ivory tower. The travails 


"It is really a nuisance writing a novel* 

you down so completely for a year or two. This one 

Painter of Signs*) took; a whole year. And you are ; 
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sure it will be received”. 


Narayan enjoys good health and still writes fictional 

bodes with equal enthusiasm and Interest, he has shown for the 
last fifty years. His novels which have around two hundred 
Odd pages are the essence of the material selected and ordered 

reallv a hard task master as he points 


bock simply 


He has a tenaency vu 
everyday# mostly after lunch# in a 
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created in his Yadavagiri home in J^sore# or in Coinbatore 
where his only daughter# Heroa Narayan lives with her husband 


skirts of Mysore# surrounded by the countryside and the 
beautiful view- 

Narayan enjoyed very much reading ‘Kaathpura* but 
i Raja iiao*s *fhe Serpent and the gope* appeared to him '’too 

He likes some of Milk Raj Anand 


inaci 


he is full of social awareness and confronts 


But he is disgusted with the new generation of writers 
not close to their background- He likes regional 


writings s 


we can never get it in translation- But x 
otential young novelists get diverted, lose 
^ K=.#«.krTrnLind. and are not close enough to th< 


touch with th 


of this born novelist who still 
in the annals of Indo-Anglian ficti 
1 oy immen se popul ar ity • 
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MARAYAM*S CO^gARISOH WITH SOME CONTEMPORARY WRITERS CE* FICTICffif s 


RAJA Rm^ K« NAGARAJAN & V.S» NA IPAUL 


chapters that Narayan is a pure artist, seldom susceptible to 
didacticism, philosophy and propaganda* Remaining a pure 
artist at the core of his heart and observing life as it is 
known to him, he interprets Indian life aesthetically and 
with unprejudiced dojectivity • However, his ^Igudian world 
gives a glimpse of India, rather South India, and invites 
comparison with the locales of Raja Rao, K. Nagarajan and 
V.S. Naipaul. In this way, the study of Narayan *s Jfelgudi, 

Raja Rao*s Kanthpura, K •blagarajan*s Kedaram and V *8 •Naipaul *s 
Trinidad is likely to bring about more in conmon among them- 
selves than with other fictional worlds of English and ccraroon— 
wealth writing. There are presumably two points which may 
sound irrelevant for a while, and they are that K*Nagarajan 
is not as prolific and well-known a novelist as R.K. Narayan 
is, and V.S. Naipaul appears to fall out of the range of Indo- 
Anglian fiction. But K.Nagarajan's ‘Kedaram* and ¥.s. Naipaul ‘s 
Trinidad are reflections of India as relevantly as are 
Narayan*s l&lgudi and Raja Rao*s Kanthpura. bforeower, some 
of the novels of all these four nevellsts evince a similarity 
in the selsctioi of similar material, undoubtedly with a 
diffsrent trecr^msr.t. • For example, Narayan* s *The Guide* and 
A-:-.,,. I^stic Masseur* (1957) evince the curious 




similarity "too obvious to have gone linnoticed* The main 
motif in these two novels is similar - saint-booci thrust upon 


of Indian soil* Similarly# R*K.Narayan*s ‘Waiting for the 


House* clearly show the influence of Mahatama Gandhi and the 
reflection cf the nationalist ^tovement for freedom. Their 
characters have also a curious similarity as they are an 
unmistakable blend of the East and the West as all Indians 
are* Meenakshi Mjkberjee aptly Justifies this point * 


"R.K.Narayan and K. Ragarajan are two examples of 
writers who have been able to write about life as it is known 
to them# in their particular areas of the earth - Malgudi and 
Kadararc - without the need to indulge in any general iaations 
about what is Indian and what is Western « Their characters are 
the curious blend of the East and the West which all Indians 
v-'-r- y-pfrio** to sift the elements* Their (Rarayan's 


In addition to this# Rac.Rarayan# Raja Rao s 

K. Hagarajan are South Indians and the regicn and the 
that are presented in their novels and short stories 
naturally selected fr«i South todia. Since all thes. 
toaaliats halX frctn South India, they provide the pi< 
the same region through different names - Malgudi, Ki 
ana Kanaram. Hence their choice and llmitaticns are 



•Ir® rM3'c. i,;™.rctc.xr’:, factcc among them all 


tic'./ cf iioth .Iridivadually and collectiijaly aEc that .'cs.;/ 


hhct'e; ift. ICC doubt that creating a se: 


enables the novelist to create a sens® oE life* 

:r.-:r;?.v: a ian r,’; Ksc'firarc Harayen I-felgudi is an unmistakably 
tivt •orssanca -in ail bis thirteen novels to-date^, as much as 
Hard, v^s :ic’dor. Heath and .-^vavsloe society in ‘Silas. Marner% cr 
Middl'amereh society in ‘iliddlemarch * or Ijongboarn society in 
‘Prid-a and Prejudice® • The three locales - i'felgudi# Kanthpura 
and Kedaram - dooot sound to be as mere settings of effective 
backgrounds or presence alone but they have other din^nsions 
too* On the one hand they appear to be particular places, 
on the other they are miniature versions of a larger India 
inspite of their regional and local dimensions* They appear 
to be a Goricus amalgamation of fact and fiction. Nalpaul's 
Trinidad is located on the map of the West Indies while mlgudl, 

are charged with imagination and reality. 





Mai gild 1 and Kedaram have close resemblances with 


each other as both these towns are supposed to be falling la 
Tamil districts and they have similar topographical and 
sociological structures* The difference is that ffelgudl 
appears in all thirteen novels and eighty -four short stories 
of Marayan while Kedaram figures in Nagarajan’s two novels - 
•Chronicles of Kedaram' and 'Athawar' House* and short stccies 
published under the title# "Cold Rice & Other Stories”* 

As Sarayu is the pride of Malgudl# Hilaveni also enriches 
the world a£ Kedaram* The resemblance exists in the similar 
treatment despite the fact that Malgudi is a bigger world tha 
Kedaram. Both these rivers are integral parts of these towns 
The Town Hall is also one of the important landmarks of 
Malgudi# so is of Kedaram. If Malgudians can boast of their 
Albert Mission# School and college with an English principal# 
Mr* Browne, Kedaram too can pride of its Board High School 
>?lth an English Headmaster and a Girls* High School with an 
English Headmistress * Both Malgudi and Kedaram are enriched 
with their cricket elevens# the recreatioi clubs, government 
officials, teachers# lawyers and several other significant 

It appears that K.Nagarajan 


one's predecessor, at leasr xn 
ray an is also indebted to A.Madhaviah and 
■espect of a particular kind of ironic humou 
>ns have nothing to do with the fact of 
sen Maig^i and Kedaram. . 










to LanXa and staying there in Nallappa*s grc-s?®* 
Nagarajan has done better in highlighting a sen 
than Narayan in respect of a symbol of unchangi 


in •Chronicles of Kedaram* reveals that -c... 

been too slow and gradual to warrant his tears, shocks and 
surprises. A good-humoured chuclcle recurs In his speaking 
in regard to the changed times, with the inclusicn of wido«. 
marriage, untoucbabillty and other seemingly broken conven. 
tions of the middle class society of Brahmins particularly. 
K»1 admits that these changes have ocoured because of the 
need for amelioratics., and therefore, Wrmala Chari's step 
- husband and develop relations with Vasu 



' *" ■ / - ■ . ' . ’ ■ • 




coupled with subsequent romantic adventure are typical in 
view of eiirargence cf the new middle class* Komi represents 
rather the uneducated people of middleclass are uncertain 


the picture of the earlier decades of the 20th century in 
which ifehataraa Gandhi was regarded by the average Indian as 


the champion of liberty. The naticaialist *s Movement for free 


dora and the regeneration of society are also mentioned 
interestingly. Inspite of the favour shown by the intelli- 
gentsia and the cultural elite for all such changing patterns 
of life and values as widow-marriage# untouchabllity and the 
rejection of social conventions# the leadership of Gandhi was 
still doubtful- It is# therefore# obvious that like Ifelgudian 
' society the people of Kedaram also display their respect for 
Mhh at ama Gandhi as a leader of the National ist-Movement for 
- freedom but they have little inclination to accept ail social# 
political and religious changes- They appreciate the mbataraa 
as a cardinal fighter devoted honestly to the political emanci— 
patioi cf the country- That is why, both R.K. Narayan and 
K, Hagarajan present Gandnii in their novels more ironical than 
reverential. It is certainly a different picture of Mbhataraa 
Gandhi which find in Raja Rao's 'Kanthpura' where the whole 
village is stirred by the impact of the Mahatama and the fervour 
aroused by him for the national ist-Movement for freedon. The 
unscrupulous opportunists and blackguards like Vanchinath Sastri 
are easily able to impress Mahataraa Gandhi and become his trus- 
ted lieutenants- It clearlysbows how cynicism and hypocrisy 

had becaae the common factor in the attitude of the Bnglish- 
^ ^ t-owardfi the father of the nation- 



cvsrgcul wbicii gave the sun its power" 


very roots of Indian life and culture. The ultimate source 
of rspirif-'cil amsncipaticsi# the inner stability and strength 
to ityetic coffl-Tiuu icn# and the unbreakable rapport with the 
cosmos ara implicitly reflected in the abotre passage. .Our 
ancient»native culture also teaches us to establish the sir 
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rappee t wiuh the cosmos, because tbe abiding beauty of nature 
is able to draw the attention of the being in a magical way. 
These sources provide a look into the perennial beauty which 
is composed of spiritual strength and is able to charm the 
Indians to return to it when they find themselves too much in 
the world and have little time to stand and stare. The old 
parents of Koni and his wife symbolism the old Hindu order that 
can still prove instrumental in the preservatiosn of this ancient 
culture of the vedas and the Hamayana. The temple cxE Kedare- 
shwar and Forty-^ive Sannidhi Street stand for the two bowers 
of peace where the disillusioned and benighted can find ulti- 
mate retreat for protection and comfort. Professor M.G. 
Krishnamurti *s observation is quite appropriate in accordance 
with this argument s 


«The temple like his parents, syn^olizes for Koni 


SOTO eternal verities which give meaning to his life and which 


"The sun came through the open windows on the ground 
floor and struck the kitchen wall . Woodwork and frosted glass 
were hot to the touch. The inside of the brick wall was warm. 
The srun went through the house and laid dizzling stripes oo 
the exposed staircase* Only the kitchen escaped the su'tj 
everywhere else, despite the lattice work and open wincw.'sv 



Biswas the sun is th© same* To the 


giver of all life v^ile to the latter 


fatigue* Koni and Biswas stand in co 


strife of the maddening crowd* Nevertheless# it is not devoid 
of stability in its own social structure# a timeless culture 
representing unchanging patterns of life which the life-giving 


waters of Himavathi have survived along with the bountiful 


godcsss Kenchamma. The people of Kanthpura are rooted in the 
ancient Indian culture and have abiding faith in the protec- 
povejT cS the goddess who has saved them time and again 
a cel amity. On the one hand# Kanthpura has been 
i;:;. obscurity and ignorance and has accepted its 
abstruse Fate placidly# on the other hand it has also main- 
tained. the old legacy of religion and spirituality with the 
help of rituals# worships# HariJcathas and' celebratioo of 
festivals along with the lighting of Kartic lamps* It is cn 

o-t/ffliholic acts and beHefs that the people 
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of Kanthpura have shown their liking and allegiance to 

Avatars or incarnations and felt the presence of thair Sternal 

Light. They have unshakable faith in the existeitc® of Incar- 

nations like ccmncai people of India and believe that the 

presence of the ‘Sternal Light* would not only protect thera 

from calamities but also save the world at large from darker 

powers. The emergence of Hahatama Gandhi, as the protagonist 

r-foorthy justifies and lets the people of Kanthpura see, cannot 

be a political event on the Indian scene but a religicxis 

experience in conformity with the Hindu Incarnations. This 

serves as a key to aie's understanding of India. Sri Auroblndo 

6 

points out In his *The Renaissance in India’ that every move— 
rcsnt in India, whether political or social, begins mly as 
religious or spiritual movement. C4>. Narasimbaiah has also 
argued out in a similar way t 


religim becomes the nucleus of social 


social reformers have been profoundly religious men 


» Kanthpura is a India in microcosm? what happen 

ed there is what happened everywhere in India during those ■ 

8 

terrible years of our fight for freedom*'. 
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Kanthpixca stands fee India in ndcrocosm in another 
sense. It is a typical village of India when we consider it 
from the viewpoint q£ physiographical, civic and socio- 
eccxioniic structures. Raja Rao has wven the fabric of social 
relationship and living so strongly that the perpetuating 
ills of society such as strong sense of castelsm and untoucha- 
bility are the part and parcel of this fabric. The deep- 
rooted poverty in the village life has given rise to usurpers 
like Linga Chetti, Rama Chettl who grow prosperous and esrploi 
the poor people for their selfish motives. The life dP it the 
Ghats and Skeffington Coffee Estate abounds in the evil of 


exploitation brought about by the despotic attitude of the 


like Bade Khan. It presents the picture of India under the 


terrible rule of the Britishers# a hot-bed of tyranny on the 


one hand and unwanted servility on the other. Ifeorthy serves 
as a symbol of small Gandhies of the innumerable villages# who 
were bent upon to uproot the evils of society and side by side 
stood, for animating the masses to revolt against the represslbl 
rule of the Britishers- Thus# ’Kanthpxira* stands for the 
miniature versiwi of India# the resurgent Bharat# marching 
iorvard to make a pilgrim’s progress to freedom and bearing 
on her shoulders the burden of poverty# hunger and exploits— 
tiaic Above ail# it symbolizes the poignant vision of human 
pracicament# corresponding to that of piers the plowman and 
risina above th® regional tone than what it seems to be on 
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:'.'“s-^opniants of Narayan's Jfelgudl ar'e slow* 
r.Oii.-rc ro tne level of swiftness and completeness 

of ft Xac£t?sm* Harayan does not Intend to indulge 

in the lengthy details of the place and its history* He is 
Ift. ft hcrry to do so* iTrom *Swami & Friends* (1935) to 


iJi'. rucl* (1983) Harayan lets us watch from one 
ftl tr sftcth.'ir tr.& slew but steady growth of Malgudi* i^s 


EJirmal I'-ialcerji observes 


oa<*i little offhand details thrown in 


eates the illusiai of the reality 


’ftls.lCiUdi is quiet# dusty and unevent 
end sowiel problems# sexual outrage# 
araona them the fast moving hands 


'Ihe dc.;.ft',:.:.. 3 -:; r force in l‘&lguai is ineluctao- 
irr-ftic left- after another on the simple is 
and fall a little blandly as factusre dicta- 
cosmos of Ffelgudl is blessed with grace# b 
■!'r T I-'-! acd cemre ^ copies of Narayan 


But the blend 


with his dazzlvft 
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There is no denying the fact that tetlgudi of earlier 
novels is *quiet, uneventful and having no social problems 
such as coramunalism, sexual outrage and the like, but its 
people are not as entirely innocent as Ved ffehta has pointed 
cut* For instance, Ramani, Vasu, Balu, Dr® Pal, Margayya, Raju, 
Shanta 3ai, Sampath, Shanti, Daisy — all are ccsnposed of busy 
burdened minds which will never let them rest. But as Narayan 
has a balanced attitude towards life, he creates cm the other 


hand, an atmosphere of placidity, spiritual order# and a 


qualified assurance of man's essential goodness, ccsnplementlng 


the perturbations, chaos and human failings which are very 


much part of day™to-day life of the town. This point of view, 
for instance can be acknowledged in the observation of Srinivas 
(in •J't:. Sampath*) who has a deep-rooted belief that life and 
human relationships obey a law of cosmic balance i 


" - - things being neither particularly wrong nor 
right, but just balancing themselves- Just the required Nunt>er 
of wrongdoers as there are people who deserved wrong deeds, 
just as many policemen to bring them to their senses, if 
’?C“'’ible, and Just as many wrongdoers again to keep the police 
employed, and so on and on in an infinite concentric cxrcle. 


On the other side of the picture, Malgudl grows In 
impcrtance with the introduction of the railway, Albert M.ssicii 
H.ic.'j School which develops into Albert Mtssion College, and 
the appearance c£ the Taj Hotel with its roof gardens, 
fashionable shops, and hair -cutting saloons, j*oto-studioes, 

vim-iaet. Sunriss Pictures, circus and aoo_:and 



so on» The emergence c£ new currents and cross-currents 


disturbs the serenity c£ this town - life insomuch that trouble 


and disaster beccro the common occurances here* The intrusions 
of outsiders bring about confusion and chaos in the placid 


given through a series of novels* Thou^ 
jAiilosophical abstractions except they are 


that 


indicates Malgudi*s s 










’With the ancient river Sarayu -- cai one end* and 
tta ife^t.aiir.lsed Lawley Esrtension area on the other* l%lgudi 
seems to be a curious niixtiire oE the traditionalist Bast and 
tie ST-'-r^^thanging West. Like the rest of India it is in a 
state c£ slow transition. It is changing, no doubt, but 
unwi It can neither reject n<x accept the modern ideas 


The vision of l^lgudi as a miniature India is more 
less complete after the consecutive analysis of his novels 


and rspi-csentative short stories* The vision is total not only 


historically# socially and culturally but also frcsm the view- 
point of providing several valuable insights into the average 
Indian character, such as Lidian attitude towards political and 
sciritual leadership, love, marriage, home, human relationship® 


beycnf; it, and the more engaging questions or sxn^ reaempoioii 
and rogen&ration • Therefore, the vision of India as it appears 
after the integrated study of Harayan's novels and short stories 
is a prcfotondly philosophical vision. It is Kiainly because 
every novel of Narayan ends in a clear-cut n»ssage of retxnrn, 
reunion, restoration c£ normalcy, order and harmony, serenity 
and peace. It is philosophical in the sense that Narayan brings 
c-ut c:.'.e5r.::ly that lost moral and spiritual values, when restored, 
arc re-. to result into redemption and regeneration of mankind. 

In this way, i%lgudi is the symbol of India net only as a 

... Hut also a scx^i^l# cultara.1 cind 




In comparison to l%lgudi# Kanthpura and Kedaram, 

Paul’s Trinidad does not appear to be a irythical region. 
Trinidad can be located on the map of the west Indies and hence 
it is not like the fictitious- creation of ifelgudi# Kanthpura 
sod Kederam. However# it draws the picture of India as it is 
still lived in the West Indies# represented by the Indian peo- 
d 1® having migrated there durxng the British era. We are 
little concerned with v*at Trinidad is in reality# our main , 

concern lies in the f act how Naipaul has presented it as the 
valuable part of India in his novels - ’The %stic ffesseur*# 

House For Kr» Biswas' and 'Miguel Street'. The Indian 
society living in Trinidad is a colonial society which Is# on 
the one hand# part cxE Trinidad society and on the ether band 
it has roots in Hindu culture. This Hindu society still living 
in irinidad is engaged in a struggle to preserve its Indian 
identity. People have retained their Indian names and they 
still Observe Hindu rituals, festivals, cling to several old 
superstiticffls. Irrational beliefs - such as uiaglo and miracles, 
chests and spirits. Naipaul, being a product of Hindu Brahmi- 
nical cult-ore. tries to show how the colonial Hindu society is 

iiretensely conscious of superiority of the Brahmin and has pre- 

structure in acccrdance with 


to have equally pr 







"OUT family Is unlucky that way. Think of the worry 

I had when your father died* - And when you marry your girl 

children you can't say what sort of life you are letting them 

to for. They have to live their fate. Mothers-ln-law. sister 

« 

in«.law« Idle husbands# wife-beaters • 


Indian feelings 


coiMac;;-: lih.3 
of sccist'if living 


ily Indian* *11- 





Xiotxouox or -xne msseur* is India in rainiat;:--? 

and so is of ‘A House For Biswas*, though they represent 
a different visicm of India which appears not only superficial 
and full of contrivance, hut also incoraprehensiv® and far fro® 
being profound- Naipaul's fictional world presents India 
which is transplanted on the one hand and on the other has’ ." 
it is still engaged in finding its roots* The preseciraticn 
of cultural identity by means of a conscious revival of 
•rituals and unifying symbols* indicates that the Indian sosliaty 
of Trinidad is not only ineffective but wanting in spirit t^ich 
we find in abundance in the Hindu societies presented in the 
newels and short stories of Narayan, Rao and Hagarajan- In 
‘The %stia Masseur* Ganesh tries to construct a miniature 
India in fuente Grove and the pecple living herein are extra-, 
mely in^jelled by an anxiety to preserve their identity in 
view of their old culture- Ganesh *s India appears to them as 
a substitute for real thing- But even this sort of India, is 
taken from them by Ganesh himself who on the failure of Indian 
rituals here is driven to transfer these rituals to England 
and becoines G-Hamsfy Hair, the colonial statesman. In this 
way, *2*he l^tic ifesseur* is an all e gear y# presenting the his- 
tory of the Hindu community in India. The bitter experience 
oE Ganesh in ‘The %stic Masseur* seems to be the coramco 
experience of the entire Hindu conmunity living In Trinidad® 

The novel, most probably,, tells the story ’ of its authcr, 

Kaipaul, who is driven to his own struggle and engaged in 
finding his roots and discovering his identity • Thus, 





Haipaul's In^Sia appears to be a metaphor of identity which 
he found *an area of darkness on reiterated visits to this 
ancestral land. On the contrary, the fictional characters of 
Haipaul - Ganesh and Ms, Biswas mcara particularly - have no 
expectations to visit their ancestral land and hence they 


accept FuentS- • Grove or Hanuman House as their real India 


tlc^ to Indian Hindu culture lies in the fact that the former 


is unbeliever while the latter has firm belief in ancient 
culture of Hindus. In *An lirea of Darkness* Naipaul gives us 


the background of his childhood » 


"I came of a family that abounded with pundits. But 
I bad been born an unbeliever. I took no pleasure in religion; 
ceremoiies . They ware too long and the food came at the end. 

I did not understand the language » it was as if our elders 
expected that our understanding would be instinctive — and 
no one explained the prayers or the ritual. One ceremony was 
like another. The images did not interest mej I never sought 
to learn their significance. So it happened that, though 

nn in an orthodox family# I remained almost totally 


Rai points c>ut that "Naipaul is an Indian 
Brahmdn twice removed from the land of his origin by virtue 
of his grandfather having migrated to Trinidad as an inden~ 

tured labourer? he is a west Indian by birth and upbringing 
. . , riViilf^hnod vears were marked 




by a Brahmin way of life); lastly Haipaul is an expatriate 
in Londoi# because of self-chosen exile# both from the 

16 

country of his ancestors and the country of his birth” 


This fact clearly justifies that Naipaul*s India 
:annot be the real India which we find in K.Nagarajan's 
'Forty-five Sannidhi Street* in Kedaram# or in an age-old 


rural world of Kanthpura# or in the world cf J%lgudi 
scholars and scamps jostle with each other and people are 


conscious of their ancient Hindu culture* R.K.Harayan 


Raja Rao and K« Nagarajan know and discover a greater India 
than Nai Paul can. Raja Rao# even laore particularly# seeks 
to discover a greater India inspite of the fact that he too 
is an outsider and expatriate. But men like ¥ .S • Naipaul 
'fail to discover the real India because of their negative 
sense of understanding about the reality of this country. 

Hence Narayan is not only a real delineator of India as 

it is known to him but also a true novelist who seldom believes 
in distorting the reality* However# Raja Rao# K.Kagarajan and, 
V.S .Naipaul have dme well in projecting the image of India 
very much In coraraco with the fictional worlds of other Indo- 
Angli^ writers. Since Naipaul is an expatriate and more 

critical than R.K. Narayan, Raja Rao and K. Nagarajan# he 

1 ' , 1 " > 

presents a concept of India more in conroon with the Britishenv 
;bhan Indo-Anglian writers. A passage from his ‘The Over- 
crowded Barracocn just .if ies this point clearly s 

'' ' «Yet.; there remains a concept of India - as what 7 

the urban middleclass# the politicians# 




he h'reiv*?! bis material frorr?. r.is'. cv.a 
He approves of India’s Swamis# sadhus# holynen and mixacleEtan 
deepif ■' ;i" chaslatenism, insincsrity^ hypccrisy "■’.’.ir. 

lence* He knew? very well that howsoever indifferent# 




bc-v^f tc ir,rprcTc- at last® 'Ihat is why# every novel cc as,' aye." 


is at last a message of harmony# acceptance of life# normalcy 


end. the .ri,':otcT: etion oS peace® He does net lay enr^basis oi:-. 


rjoividual is bound to aoislicrate the scciety 


of which he is an unbreababls part* Threugheut hi.q -critLog 
career# spanning r.sarly fifty years# Narayan has remained 
uncommit tec# unattached# cfcjective and vrith an idaologioel 
neutrality. His art cf ficticsn thus lays oroatsr ampnasis 
<33 rsformatcry than tns rsvoluticsiery oucioo^t* ..e: j.e 

firmly co-Tcsit .tad to the aesthetics of cemady and the idsoic- 
gic-sl accaptanca cf i-rratian,al life es it is in -nan 
But his under lebla conmitment to the xdeologicar ascact 
of lifs is based cn the integration cf ......... 

Western# in want c£ which no individual c-ex: be tele to ceil 
succ-essf ully through the ocean of life in tnls uc.iv&r.so-« 
Aarayar. ma-?.®-aras that the Hindu norms c± Dharcs^ Xarma.? .■ttiA.-..,: 
Kama and ibikshs.# if integrated with the r.c.:-:r..&. o-,. 

iodii'-ini-r'i ity# iibsrty tnd fraternity# are oouna t. - 
the r-fvsto.-ai:ion t£ normalcy, order and paaca xt 
But it can cr.iy be possible when the individut-' .t 
rooted in bis own culture and accepts sids by .k'.lo «ohs 
. ...« _t. ' ~ .s » -.i. ..V. culture ■' .■ *.• 
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emphasis on the philosof^iy of detachment and renunciatico 
because the predicament of the individual mind can only be 
off by the wisdom of the past* That is why despite 
ths '.ocal trappings# his novels abound with implicit message 
of universal validity - to accept life as it is and live in 
this woe Id freely and happily. 


v%»hich has repeatedly faced the onsiaugnts or wescern cui.uui.« 
making deep inroads in the life of the common man. He does not 
step beyond a set of moral and cultural values which have 
reinained India's legacy from time immemorial. In this way, 
be is traditicnal, seldom affected by western modes and ideas 
in ficticn. That is why, his novels can be read by all and 
sundry, having no distinction of age and outlock. They provide 
a flash cf hope to those who are bewildered by the pangs of 
sorrow in their lives and direct them to live without anxiety* 
is a restriction regarding the balance of mind with- 
cu-r -hicp the predicament of life cannot be eliminated. 
Malayan is basically a yogi and ha emjhaslses time and again 
thr; tl-i! misery that w suff ar springs from ignorance, from 
rc.,..cii=c;lminatlon between the real and the unreal. It has 
become a tendency ameng human beings at length to taKe the 
bad for the good, the dream for the reality, and thus remain 
perpetually confounded to seeJt their way into the vast sea 
of life in this universe. As implicit in his latest fiction. 









■rilBi 


provides a c!ee,|»r -tiaaning which would have persistantlv 
ccncorr^.; r^.cvalist after the publicaticn of 
■.'ir.::--® v.;.:^ch ha drought out hovj’ helpiessnass t-'oc 

th'.; V."'. i vat dot of ths self* The protagonioo .-ravi-or;'- a;:-:.;:. 

fovaofon. by iT;aans of sacrificing hvxself cn t'.'O .v; '.•-■a.,- 
of duty end thereby remaining sub^!eg;U'ft5t:.7 •'t.'o'.t.vu.;: 

by the pcvcg= cf pozzoKa^o ictsg ssshe is attaor.sd tc hat 
ditionai prida cf wifehood ac noite# she is driven tc divtrac-- 
ting iZvlusicns and shs considers her life to ba a ^viurden on 
this earth* The morent sha cones to realise that bappinass 
lies in doing her Oi-m duty well without being driven to 
impressions xvhich her pitiable cenditiav at hena has brought 
forth, she att.ains individual freedom* Thsrsfou i-Iarayst 
charsotere xvhc are co^^••r!Oil human beings of nic.fia class society 
reach csr'f action- at last through the illumination of thair 
inner being and hers lies Hara.yan's ■gr aatnaus as: a ncxr-s.. '.or 
chcosioc the- creinary material and mailing .rc a _v. ..-cs^ .. ri-.- 

ticn* That is v?‘y# ivals’n favours him. with e 


t V. Itt ev zl zi at 1 cr;. » 


V ePandcranga Rao also confers x-?ari 
> tn; a, %rhitsr of greater conrrrtmant 







artist much admired in the West % On the contrary, it is his 
co^'‘A.».' vitality that humanizes Narayan*s grand vision® The 

elusive charm of his success is the direct result of a rare 
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cosrfcinatlcn of comic sense and teligious sensibility" 


Rao*s views are fully agreeable because the deceptive 
simplicity of Harayan* s fiction ha® a latent meaning v/ithin 
y and this can only be found out by ccnstant exploration carried 
out to recognise a rare combination of comic sense and reli- 
gious 'Sensibility® He is a rare genius# inimitable, sincere# 
modest# diffident# curious and disciplined . That* s why, inspite 
of his regional art as a novelist, be is able to win the atten- 
tion of a larger reading public outside India# remaining at 
the core of his heart ' primarily an Indian. 


The purpose of this research has been obviously 
achieved with a noticeable tendency .that Narayan applies a 
regicxial approach to his art of fiction because he aims at 
delineating the life of South Indian middle class people with 
whom he is personally acquainted and whose psychology is not 
ali^ to him. . This marks his honesty, sincerity and true 
approach to deal with the reality® It is through the prcvincial 
, and' localized: life of ffelgudl that R.K. Narayan achieves a 


On the one hand Narayan is not a committed wrlt'e^^ 
because b"'; ;L~' detached from the definite Ideology of Kjulk Raj 

to irriprove the society# cn the other band he is committed, 
to some moral' principles of character and conduct - ¥ ®S .Naipaul*s 

Tn^^is of Naravao's novels is not. the India 





that the visitor sees. He tells an Indian truth* is in 
accordance with what the visiter can be able to have a glimpse 
of surface reality. Narayan, in Naipaul*s view tells the 
truth of ‘Indian confusion*# 'personal bewlldernent • of *the 
(fead horses and immobile chariot of the Kurukshetra temple* 
where *Shiva has ceased to dance* may be partially true with 
respect of changes brought about by industrialisation, poli- 
tical set-up and semi-irosternization of Indian society, but 
the reality is that through his novels Narayan depicts how 
the Individual is overwhelmed by the pressure of such changes 
and the only way to save him from this unwanted pressure is 
to keep a subtle balance in life $ harmony of such incompatible 
conditiais as involvenent and detachment, delusicn and under- 
standing, materialism and spirituality, vices and virtues, 
reascai and emotion. Thus bis art of novel is not ‘purposeless* 


Narayan occupies the highest place in the annals of 
Indo-Anglian fiction today and his novels and short stories 
are being tested cffl the touchstone of universality by a number— 
laea y-jh-ol-ri? it research work on his fiction. R.K, 

i;54.- r.-c:.:e cr;ce rcamurksd that lik.e a true reality he has becoTO 
^many things to many people” This indicates his happiness 
fer ba,l“rr e v ■:.T,-a:tile genius and impressing the world of readers 
by means of abiding interest which permeates his fiction* He 
is the most fortunate fiction writer having been highly respeeted, 
in hie 1 i _*.'h i TT> A ■ ^ifdored by the world of professors 





academicians* Though he is hardly convinced with the jtsigiTBnts 
which are given on his art of fiction by several scholars cf 
the country and of abroad# he is a happy man all the sarae* 

His memoir reveals the secret of his perennial interest in 
writing from the outset. It also throw? a great deal of li#^t 
on his childhood being spent under the protection of his grand™ 
mother who was not only a great storyteller but also a great 
teacher. It is here that he began to take interest in the 
company of pets - a monkey# a peacock# succeeded by a kitten 
with a bushy tail# a mynah# a green parrot and a little hairy 
P^PPy bought for one rupee from a butler who served in a 
Buropean house* His uncle was a zealous photographer# one of 
the earliest as this art was not common at the very dawn of 
the 20th century which produced this great novelist. Harayan 
was very oft^ taken together with his friend# the marskey# 
whom people called Rama# and the boy clearly discerned with 
delight a marked facial resemblance between himself and the 
monkey in his uncle’s photographs. He had a clear hope that 
others would also do the same and detect the likeness too. 

His great granny was horrified at the- idea and had taken the 
gloomy view that being photographed was to shorten the subject's.; 
life. This all indicates how Har ay an was a born vis icn ary 
having so much interest for the world of imagination. This 
world c£ imagination was brdcen asunder by the school and 
coll ©■-■'.•a lifo v/r.ieh not only distracted him with unwarranted 
ilijolcos bat -Iso disgruntled him to turn his eyes to the 

inr.sr ill o"-!! oat icn of his own being, 

ois fcodness of writing grew day by day aoc e 
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; "Nothing much to reccard# the s^rae routine* I have 

got into the routine of writing about one thousand five 
/; hundred to two thousand words a day anyhow. I have the whole 
picture ready in ny mind, except for some detail here and there 
end the only questioi is to put in writing. Some days when I 
feell have been wasting time I save iry conscience by telling 
Kaplan at the des^c# "I am going to be very busy for the next 
;;few weeks trying to get cn with book. A restatement of 
purpose is very helpful under these circumstances* Graham 
Greene liked the story when I narrated to him in London. . 


This becomes a major obsessicn with me. I think of elaborate 
calculations, a thousand words a day and by February I should 
.complete the first draft. In order tof acilitate my work I 
take a typev?ritar or. hire; after three days c£ tapping away 
■it gets on rr^r nerves# and I lounge on the sofa and write by 
hand with rry pen. if^hatever the method# my mind has no pe^ce 
unless I have bitten at the end of the day nearly two thou- 
sand words. Between breakfast and lunch I manage five hundred 
and vihil-a tn-s rice cn the stove is cocking# a couple 
cf hundreds and after lunch once again till si3& with interrup. 
tiocs t.c read latrers and reply to them# or to go out for a 
wH-i.v along uhs mountain path# or meet and talk to one or 
otr&s of my many friends hare"# 


The u-crkuariika air, modesty and candour of this 
dr a* the plct’ors of Karayan as man and welter* H© 
'Icstsd writer# net to any ideology in respect of social 
.u., >. ■!« on . He rsreaents like an intellectual 









the niiddleclass life of South Xndia at close quarters/ but 
with distinct individuality which preserves his originality* 

Hxs llraitatiois are s he is confined to a limited range beyond 
which he is unable to depict depths of pathos that move the 
very inner fibre; he is good at under~tcnes but bold and 
dramatic flashes have no place in his fiction# he seems to 
have no experience of the dr^l-gs of poverty, the crushing load 
of misery# the helplessness and hopelessness springing from 
corjTOunal animosity and the like. That‘s why his fiction is 
one-sided# depending solely the actioi and reactions of the 
Individual# and subsequent repercussions v^ich force him to 
recoil into the bower of beatittuie • But none is free from 
limitations* Despite these limitations Harayan is the exquisite 
master of the art of story telling* 


It is obvious that literature satisfies two stand- 
ards - it attains artistic excellence and serves the humanity 
in different ways# sonetinKs giving pure delight and at times 
improving the society* literature that is recognizdd as great 
by its universal appeal and total avoidance of narrowness in 
approach# consists of beauty and serves the interest of humaniw-y 
Beauty and humanism are the two characteristids of every great 
literature# and Narayan*s ficticn keeps a subtle balance betwesii 
the two* That is to say# there is a balance# harmony and order 
between Naxayan’s sense c£ beauty and humanism. Inspi'ce of tne 
fact ^ that he does not assert to eradicate the casts# he suggests 
to 'deal: with" it more cogently and turn towards the eternal Indie 
-JT ^ the Karaavana and the tehabharat* 





The modernity fcrou^t about by new ideas, industrial progress, 
political upheaval and technological ameliotation, is bringing 
the world closely together as an organic whole. But this 
modernity is only the one side of a coin, the reality lies 
on the other side, in the ancient world of order, balance and 
harmony, without which the whole progress would eventually lead 
to disorder and disharmony. Maraysn*s novels throw a. great 
deal of light on this fact. Shelley declares that power liJse 
a devastating pestilence pollutes whatever it touches, but 
Narayan suggests that worldly power controlled by spiritual 
power would neither pollute nor end in devastation • Narayan*s 
is a clarion call to the suffering humanity, and here lies bis 
sense of balance which is the best contribution to bring the 
world together as ana. organic Whole. As life is an endless 
struggle between the forces of evil and good, it is the forces 
good which triumph ultimately and convince humanity that 
the forces of evil axe temporary and hence they are boiand to 
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